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THE FIRST USE OF RADIO BY PARTY LEADERS IN A GENERAL ELECTION: MR. BALDWIN READING HIS ADDRESS 
TO THE PUBLIC INTO A MICROPHONE AT THE LONDON HEADQUARTERS OF THE BRITISH BROADCASTING COMPANY. 


For the first time in political history, the leaders f the three Parties in the | ompany This he did n October 16, with 


d remarkable effect The her 
General Electior M Baldwin, Mr Asquith and Mr Ramsay Macd ald made speeches were made at public meetings in Paisley and Glasgow respective 
use of broadcasting { amsmitting speeches to listeners throughout the untry Mr. Asquith was clearly heard in London, but Mr. Macdonald did t “ broadcas 
Mr. Baldwin, however, was the only one wh lelivered a spectal address into a we wing to his oratorical devices of raising and lowering his voice, turning fr + 
microphone at 2 I the London Headquarters of the British Broadcasting t je, and striding about the platform at various distances from the microphone 
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HAT Galileo was burned by the Inquisition, that 
the Bible declares the wind to be tempered to 

the shorn lamb, that Milton wrote about fresh fields and 
pastures new, that Jesuits said that the end justifies 
the means, that Abraham Lincoln waged a war against 
slavery in respectful imitation of John Brown, that 
the English Catechism says that people should remain 
in that state of life to which it has pleased God 
to call them, that a fallacy means a falsehood, and 
Darwin discovered evolution—these ideas are fixed 
firmly in the modern mind and woven into the very 
texture of modern journalism. It seems doubtful 
whether anybody will ever succeed in stopping them 
now. We can only confine ourselves to pointing out, 
as one or other of them appears in print, that none 
of them ever had the faintest shadow of foundation ; 
that they are vulgar errors now hopelessly vulgarised 


Most of them had become hopelessly vulgarised before 


you or | were born It is doubtful whether even 
our giant efforts will eradicate them before we die 
But there is one thing that is perhaps even more 
interesting than trying to eradicate 
them, when once they are rooted. 


Br G. K. CHESTERTON. 


‘ The Servile State,’ conclusively proved that English- 
men were offering no resistance to the gradual 
approach of that bureaucratic state whose citizens 
will be divided into Government servants and Govern- 
ment serfs In the book itself there is nothing 
whatever about a bureaucratic state, and nothing 
whatever about bureaucracy There is nothing about 
everybody serving the Government, or about anybody 
serving the Government There is not a word to 
suggest that there would be any more Government 
officials than there are now. There is not a word to 
suggest that any Government official would have more 
power than he has now. It does, indeed, imply the 
passage of a new servile law; but its effects would 
not be particu'arly bureaucratic; it would rather 
resemble the increase of private powers than of public 
offices. It most certainly does not describe the slave- 
owner merely as the Government servant. It de- 
scribes the slave-owner as the free man, as he was 
described in pagan times, as he was when he was a 
squire in Old Virginia. The truth is that Mr. Lunn 


all. The worker would no longer be threatened with 
the sack. The master would no longer be threatened 
with the strike. This new settlement would seem to 
many people, possibly to most people, a very sensible 
social reform. but this sensible settlement would be 
a servile settlement. It would reproduce exactly the 
essential realities of the slave state of pagan antiquity, 
for there would be one class bound to work by fixed 
status and not by free contract. But it would not 
reproduce anything in the least resembling bureau- 
cracy ; still less the turning of all citizens into officials 
of the State. In short, Mr. Lunn has made a very 
bad guess not only about the theory of the book, but 
even about the subject of the book. Incredible as he 
may think it, the subject of the volume called “ The 
Servile State "’ really is the Servile State. It is not 
a metaphorical term as applied to Socialism; but a 
literal term as applied to South Carolina. Doubtless 
it is often difficult to calculate the exact contents of a 
book entirely from the title printed on the binding ; 
but it is well not to leave out altogether the possibility 
that it may mean what it says. 





It is noticing a new falsehood (or 
what they would call a new fallacy) 
springing from a new seed. 


I have seen a legend of this kind 
grow before my own eves. I have 
been led to notice it, because I had 
something to do with the reality on 
which the legend was founded—in 
so far as anything so legendary can 
be said to be founded on anvthing. 
It may be called the legend of The 
Servile State, the social entity about 
which Mr. Hilaire Belloc wrote a 
remarkable book some years before 
the war. Those who have read the 
book, and taken the trouble to 
follow its rather close economic 
argument, have very often been 
convinced by it: generally con- 
cerned, even if not convinced. Those 
who have not read the book have 
advertised the book everywhere ; 
they have trumpeted and blazoned 
the book to the four winds of 
heaven and the four quarters of the 
world. They have made the title 
of the book as well known as a 
widely advertised pill or patent 
medicine ; they have taught people 
to say Servile State as they say 











Sunlight Soap And all the time 
they had not the faintest notion of 
what the book is all about Never The drawing which 
Was a meré phrase better broad- writer as he n 
cast than was the name of this taken. Anatole F 

. . , a Dut the orain was 
book by all the people who never So Meade 


thought of reading it But, what 

was still more cxtraordinary, these 

people seemed to develop a fixed delusion that they 
had read it, or that they knew all about it without 
reading it. Thev were willing to tell anybody what 
was inside the book; and it was something totally 
different from what is really there It seems to me 
worth recording as a curiosity of literature—or of 


indifference t literature. 


The last victim of this delusion I find is Mr. Arnold 


Lunn, who has written a book that criticises both 
Mr. Belloc and myself, for religious reasons not suit- 
ble for discussion here Later, or elsewhere, I may 
perhaps comment on some of his curious views The 
point here is that he sternly rebukes Mr. Belloc for 
misleading me. and me for listening to what Mr. Belloc 
savs But it never seem to occur to him t find 
out what Mr. Belloc says Apparently Mr. Arnold 
Lunn has never read the book called The Servile 
Stat He is only ite certain that I have read it 
id ai certa | at it ivSs I know that M 
I ed th the theor iestion 
l 1us b i - ! 4 3 » rn 


I have taken this one point 
merely as an example of the way 
in which such a literary legend 
hardens hopelessly, even as the 
shorn lamb continues to wander in 
fresh fields and pastures new. As 
I have said, I do not think this a 
suitable place for defending myself 
against the odium theologicum in 
Mr. Lunn’s other remarks, though 
the defence would not be difficult. 
Moreover, it is in many ways easier 
and less embarrassing for a writcr 
to demand justice for another man’s 
book than for his own. And I may 
ask the reader to infer something of 
the sweeping spirit of the critic's way 
with my arguments from the fact 
that he answers Mr. Belloc’s argu- 
ment without yiclding to the weak- 
ness of hearing it. But I will refer 
in conclusion to one point of con- 
troversy that can be kept distinct 
from purely religious controversy. 
When he suggests that I have swal- 
lowed some elaborate fairy - tales 
about the mediaval guilds as pat- 
terns of social perfection, he misses 
the whole matter at issue. The 
difference between mediaval guilds 
and modern capitalism is not a dif- 





ANATOLE FRANCE AFTER DEATH: A UNIQUE RECORD 


From the Drawing by A. Derso 


has heard somewhere that Mr. Belloc is opposed to 
Socialism, and has simply jumped to the conclusion 


that ‘‘ The Servile State ’’ must be an abusive nick- 
name for State Socialism—or at least for some sort 
of State interference But the Servile State has 


nothing to do with the Socialist State. bevond the 
suggestion that Slavery will be victorious because 
Socialism will be defeated 


The real idea in the book, which I think very 


important, i econom ile and concerns the 
future f employer and employed As Mr. Arnold 
Lunn, in his sturdy Puritan fashion, secminglw refuses 
t ead the books he crit ‘ I will te him what 
the idea 1s lt sugyvests that pioyers and employed, 
in aw 1 of contracts « ditioned t pitalisn 
i e < T to a crisis in 4 t? } wecure 
[Thus one is afraid of strike and t ther of un 
r rent Both might find a ij al re ib 
a new settlement, in which the emplovers should 
igree t iIpT t the w k t tl arch = the 
worker! consent t ' “Ml fhe 


OUR ANAGLYPHS. 








ference of details that can be dis- 


puted, but of a design that nobody 


a here is of unique though tragic interest, for it represents the great French disputes. It is not a question of 
Jeath, and, as the artist states in sendine it to us, n stographs were allowed to be ide alising the guilds, but of realising 
we oar z = ne = aad Aes ne A. or ages dhe Senge nsore what were their ideals. The only 
use in Paris, the Villa Said, where it lay in a none af ee Oct ber 18. superiority I here claim for them ts 

> Sa y ite until the funeral on October 


one that nobody can deny to them. 

It is a hard historical fact that the 
guilds were an attempt to organise trade upon a 
Christian theory of fellowship and mutual help. It is 
an equally hard historical fact that modern industrial 
capitalism was nothing of the sort It was and is ex- 
actly the opposite; I do not mean in practice but in 
purpose. It was and is founded on a non-Christian 
theorv of the advantages of selfishness and materialism. 
These are not terms of abuse, or even terms in dispute, 


It would be easy to quot the very passa of Adam 
Smith and the Utilitarians in which they preached this 
cynical optimism of the social value of sell sh action 
We have tried that cynical optimism for a hundred 
years The result is that the optimism is gone and 
nothing but the cynicism remains Mr. Lunn gravel 

discusses whether industrialism does this or that hu 
its employees All that it does at present is tu throw 
them out of employment The truth is that the whwole 
industrial system is already im ru we have to 
build agaim anvhow He must not be surprised if 
we look for segestions to those who built } ih 

h l and not betray umd tried to I ruled by 


Readers who have not yet obtained one of the special masks for olewing our Anaglyphs in stereoscopic relief may do so by filling up the coupon on page 763, and forwarding il 


with postage stamps calue three-halfpence (Inland), or twopence-halfpenny (Foreign), addressed to “ The Illustrated London News’ 


(Anaglyph), 15, Essex Street. London, WC 2 
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SAVING “THE HONOUR OF SPANISH ARMS”: THE RELIEF OF SHESHUAN. 


Puorocrarns SupPLiep BY PHoToPREss. 
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AFTER THE RELIEF OF SHESHUAN: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE SPANISH FORCES i 
BIVOUACKED OUTSIDE THE CITY, SHOWING THE KALA HILLS, AMOKG WHICH 
SPANISH ADVANCE POSTS ARE SITUATED. i 








WHERE A SPANISH GARRISON HELD OUT AGAINST MOORISH ATTACKS UNTIL 
RELIEVED BY GENERAL SERRANO’S TROOPS: THE FORTIFIED RAILWAY STATION 
AT ZINAT, WITH SAND-BAG DEFENCES. 






























































THE SPANISH COMMANDER WHO LED THE RELIEVING COLUMN TO SHESHUAN : 
GENERAL SERRANO (RIGHT) AT THE HEAD OF HIS TROOPS ENTERING THE 
cITY. 
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| REGARDED BY THE MOORS AS A HOLY CITY: A PICTURESQUE PLAZA IN 
i SHESHUAN, WHERE THE SPANISH GARRISON OF 3000 MEN WAS BESIEGED 


| FOR OVER A MONTH. 
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CITY: ABDEL WAJI EL BA-KALI, THE PASHA OF SHESHUAN, WITH HIS HORSE 
IN DECORATIVE HARNESS 
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The relief of Sheshuan, by a column under General Serrano, was a brilliant success 
for the Spanish arms The city, which contained a Spanish garrison of 3000, had 
been cut off from Tetuan and the main Spanish forces for over a month, and 
the situation was becoming critical. The success was due to the new strategy 
employed by the Marquis de Estella, President of the Spanish Directory, who has 
since assumed the position of High Commissioner and Commander-in-Chief in 
Morocco. On arriving at Tetean early in September, he at once withdrew the 
Spanish posts in the Wad Lau and other districts, and concentrated a force of 
120,000 then at Tetuan. After Tetuan had been made secure by clearing the 
surrounding hills of Moors, the advance on Sheshuan was begun, and the Spanish 





columns had to cover 30 miles of very difficult hill country General Serrano 
entered the city at 12.30 p.m. on September 29 This success greatly strengthened 
the Spanish position, and opened a new phase of the war, but there were still 
many outlying posts to be relieved, especially the important one at Sok-el-Khamis 
The Moors made a furious attack on various garrisons retiring to that position, 
and the most desperate fighting of the campaign occurred, with heavy losses on 
both sides The system of small advance-posts has proved very costly to the 
Spanish. Sok-el-Khamis, which contained 4000 troops and a number of civilians, 
was relieved on October 16 The Marquis de Estella recently issued a stirring 
order to his army calling on them “to save the honour of Spanish arms.” 
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THE U.S. ARMY’S MODERN WEAPONS: TANKS; SMOKE-SCREENS ; GUNS. 


Puorocrarns spy Kapet ayn Hereret, Sc reuiep sy Cextrat Pres No. 2, sy Wipe Wortno Protos, Suretien sy Toricat, 
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t. A NEW DEPARTURE IN CHEMICAL WARFARE: A TANK THROWING OUT A — 2. WEIGHING 40 TONS AND ARMED WITH TWO SIX-POUNDERS AND FIVE MACHINE- 
SMOKE-SCREEN , WITH OPERATORS IN GAS-MASKS. GUNS: A GIANT TANK, DRIVEN BY A TWELVE-CYLINDER LIBERTY ENGINE. 
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| 3. AT AN EXTRAORDINARY ELEVATION THE FIRST FIRING TEST OF A NEW 16-INCH GUN, WITH A RANGE OF 35 MILES, TT = 
‘an AN IMPORTANT UNIT IN THE DEFENCE SYSTEM OF NEW YORK: THE GUN MOUNTED IN A CONCRETE PIT AT FORT TILDEN. i e |\e 
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! 4 A WEW FLASH-ELIMINATOR ATTACHED TO THE MUZZLE OF A 4.7-INCH GUN: | 5. TESTING VARIOUS NEW TYPES OF SIGNAL ROCKETS: A REMARKABLY VIVID 
ONE OF THE LATEST ORDNANCE APPLIANCES. = “ PYROTECHNIC ’’ DISPLAY AT ABERDEEN, MD. 

t —i —_= — J 

The United States Army is well equipped with the latest devices in tanks and its motive power is derived from a twelve-cylinder Liberty engine It is equipped 

a er as shown in the above photographs, which were taken during recent with two six-s Je and five machine gur The description of N as 

ordnance tests or ¢ Army Proving Ground, at Aberdeen, Md. A note supplied follows The first firing test of the new I6-inch gun was made at | 

with Photograph N 2 says This giant tank, that carries a crew of one officer It has a range of thirty-five miles, and 2 t ar t New 

and eleven men, was designed during the World War by the t British and } science systen The gun is ma e a huge « rete p a was bu ‘ 

Amer a mer " ' part a , far use ir breaking the etr g Hindent ive he ry, lerail arsena at Waterviie N.Y being s pped t } - T len ee 

Line . e f these tar have been built since the wa it weighs ! se It is entirely operated by electr y This enormos 5 s sa t 


an 9 . 1 speed of six miles p- } r its armour ir thick. and be the largest in the w i 
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THE QUESTION IN AMERICAN POLITICS TO-DAY: THE NEXT PRESIDENT ? 


Coryagicut Puorocrara sy Unperwoop ayp Unperwoop. Ixser Drawincs Rerropucenp rrom Litnocrarns sy Josern Pewweit, Pusuisnep ix “ Tae Intustratep Lonpow News ” 
oF MARCH 5, 1921, AND MARCH 15, 1913. 
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WILSON 1913-1921 | 

HARDING 1921-1923 | 
COOLIDGE 1923 -1925 
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WITH PORTRAITS OF ALL PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES, FROM WASHINGTON TO COOLIDGE: A “NOTE 
OF INTERROGATION ’’ ON THE COMING PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION—(INSET) TWO DRAWINGS OF THE CAPITOL. 








LESS eeEE erase 





While we in this country are in the throes of a General Election, the people of | representing the new Progressive party. Regarding the former Presidents 
the United States are eagerly canvassing the prospective results of the Presidential may be noted that several of them held office twice Thus George Washington 
clection on November 4. Who will be the next President That is the great } became the first President on April 6, 1789, and was re-elected on March 4, 1793 
question, which in the above illustration has been ingeniously arranged in the | Grover Cleveland was President from 1885 to 1889, and again, following Benjamir 
forr { a large note of interrogation, containing the portrait of every President, i Harrison, from 1893 to 1897 Only one portrait of President Cleveland appears 
from George Washington to Calvin Coolidge. There are three candidates in the | above Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson both had tw ronsecutive 
field—Mr. Coolidge himself, the Republican nominee; Mr. John W. Davis (ex-Am- terms of office. John Adams, the second President, was the fathe 


bassador to Great Britain), nominated by the Democrats; and Senator La Follette, Quincy Adams, the sixth. The drawings show the Capitol at Washingt 
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‘Che Perfect “Mishmash”: Che Garden in Chree Forms. 
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“MEDIA VAL GARDENS.” 


I’ unfair belittlement of himself and of his industry 
SC 


in relaxation, Sir Frank Crisp was wont to de- 


ribe his collection of pictures of gardens as “a 
mishmash of illustrations.’ Not less modest, his 
daughter, collating and commenting, dubs her work 
mere * not The wlogies are not necessary 
Reproductions ai d remarks are illuminating and 
interesting in high degree, and give admirable idea 
of ancestral rdens Gardens and pleasant things 
to be made by art with Trees, Herbs and Fruits 
Gardet f Herbs medium gardens "’ for “medium 
peopl - and dens of Kings and other illustrious 
and rich hords In fact f the garden of the “‘ Dark 


there were no seats-—--the turf was the natural resting- 


place until some pioneer devised the “ verdaunt and 
flowery "’ banks of raised earth, predecessors of those 
early seventcenth - century bankes and seats of 
Camomile, Peny-royall Dasies and Violets 
seemcly and comf stable.’ Desire for space was one 
reason for this he Orchard was not as we know 
it Often, indeed, it was tilting-ground as well 
as trysting- place; and it included meadows for 
sports and games, as well as fruit-trees and flowers 
On occasion it was a “ Field of Cloth of Gold”: 
Charlemagne reccived the Ambassadors from the 
last pagan King of Spain in an ‘* Orchard’ where 
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By the late SIR FRANK CRISP; Edited by Catherine Childs Paterson.* 


hyssop, thyme or other plants that were low growing 
or could be clipped. The designs could be merely 
geometrical in complicated as well as simple forms, or 
laid out to show beasts or heraldic and other 
the were filled in with 
ditferent coloured earths, and the paths, when not 


birds 


forms ; intervening spaces 


of grass, were covered with loose sand Closed 
knots had the spaces between the lines of plants 
filled with tlowers of one colour, so that the knot 
appeared as if ‘made of divers coloured ribons.’ ”’ 
Lut it was not always so. Markham has it: “ First, 
for your mettalls; you shall make your Yeallow, 


either of a yeallow clay vsually to be had almost in 




















Ages "' and of the enlightened years in its three forms 15,000 men were stretched upon the white carpet.” euery place, or the yeallowest sand, or for want of 
and its numberless varieties from the bare both, of your Flanders Tile, which is to be 
wattle-ringed vard"’ and from the beautiful bought of euery lron-munger or Chandelor; 
simplicity of flowery mede”’ to the enclosing and any of these you must beate to dust; for 
wall, a fountain and a tree,’’ and to the elaborate your White you shall make it of the coursest 
ingenuities of knots and mazes embroideries "’ chalke beaten to dust, or of well-burnt plaister, 
and parterres, arbours and “ tunnels,’’ mounts and or, for necessitie, of lime, but that will soone 
 anticke topiary ; from the strictly utilitarian decay. Your Blacke is to be made of your best 
Herb Garden of monastery and castle to the and purest coale-dust, well clensed and sifted ; 
Orchard or Pleasaunce and from the Flower your Red is to be made of broken vselesse 
Garden that was a Nosegaie Garden ”’ contain- brickes beaten to dust, and well clensed from 
ins the herbs and flowres used to make nose- spots; your Blew is to be made of white-chalke, 
gaies and garlands of,” and a “ garden for herbes and blacke coale-dust mixed together, till the 
of a good smell,’ to the Flower Garden that won blacke hane brought the white to a_ perfect 
back long-lost favour in the rei of Elizabeth blewnes lastly your Greene, both for the 
and continues to this day naturall property belonging to your Garden, as 

\ frivolous thing this last. The earlier gardens also for better continuance and long lasting; 
of the Middle Ages knew none of the amenities you shall make of Camomill, well planted where 
of those of Pliny’s Villa ‘the terrace adjoining any such colour is to be vsed, as for the rest of 
the house, the lawn declining thence, the little the colours, you shall sift them and strew them 
flower earden with the fountain in the centre, into their proper places, and then with a flat 
the walks bordered with box, and the trees sheared beating-Beetell you shall beate it, and incorporate 
into whimsical artificial forms the foun- it with the earth, and as any of the colours 
tains, alcoves, and mimer-houses they were shall decay, you shall diligently repaire them, 
avowedly valued ilv for their contributions to and the luster will be most beautifull.’’ (Juite 
pot and poti an idea for a modern city roof-garden—even if 

T he ediwval Herb Garden cramped and A VERDANT SEAT IN A MEDIAVAL GARDEN: A TURF-TOPPED the ‘‘ Camomill will pot grow ! Flowers and 
sparsely sow! tained herbs f vlinary pur- ‘BENCH” PLANTED WITH FLOWERS plants in general were ignored in this connec- 
poses and medicinal, or physic herbs It has a Pe a en, Fe tion less in the interests of economy than 
been said that ‘in primitive times men looked aa of the Publisher, Me. John Lane because they were comparatively scarce and be- 
at plants as food medicin for themselves cause their irregular growth was apt to ruin 
ond poison for tl nemies,’ to which may be added Ornament still waited upon use. Then, as the symmetry And, be it noted further, ‘the forms of 
their use for k philtr Flowers were in the Herb years passed, the garden grew in fairness and fantasy. the knots of Medieval Gardens were probably . 
Garden, but they were there not to satisfy the eye There came the brightly-coloured palings—in Chelsea founded on designs on the pavements of 
or the nose, but t nitigate the ills of mankind. yellow, green, and blue and red; fountains ; formed churches.”’ 

The iuvece of Roses, especially of Roses that are * beds’ bathing-pits and such-like vanities. With Certainly it was so with the mazes and laby- 
reddest, or the infusion or decoction of them them borders of “ living herbs "’ and “‘ dead materials "’ ; rinths Labyrinth’ and ‘maze’ are almost con- 
openeth the stoppinges of the liuer. ... It is also stone and brick seats countering those liable to be stantly used as synonymous terms. ‘ Labyrinth,’ 
good to be vsed against the shaking, beating, and “moist and foul ’’; “ mounts ”’ permitting extended however, is more properly applicable to arrange- 
trembling of the hart The ments which are simply a ques- 
roote of the white Lillie . . . pounde tion of length If you go on (and 
with Hons yneth togither sinewes on) you are bound to get to the 
that are cut The same boyled centre. 
in vineger causeth the Cornes which “ The term ‘ Maze,” on the other 
be in the feete to fall off if it be hand, is more properly applicable 
kepte upon th said Cornes as a to those arrangements which have 
playster . The same mengled at various points a‘ block’ which 
with ovle or grease, bringeth the obliges a visitor to retrace his steps. 
heare agayne vpon places that haue “ Labyrinths were indicated by 
bene cither burned or scalded devices inlaid in coloured marble 
rhe syrupe of Violets is good against on the floors of Continental cathe- 
the inflammation of the lunges and drals. and churches, or cut in turf 
breast . and cureth all inflamma- outside ; the former began to abound 
tion and roughnesse of the throte in the carly part of the twelfth 
if it be kept or often holden in the century. In the first instance they 
mouth Further Violets were were purely symboli indicative 
frown a ilad herbs and eaten raw of the complicated folds of sin by 
with onions and lettuce, and both which man is surrounded. Later, 
violets, roses and primroses were when the Crusades were drawing 
cooked and served with milk, sugar to a close, labyrinths became in- 
or hones All verv good for the struments for performing penance 
comforting of the monks, the doctor for non-fulfiment of vows pil- 
ir f the poor, and the preservation grimage to the Holv Land, or 
of feudal retainers and men of war ; penance for sins of omission and 
but not an add n to the j rf commission in general, penitents 
life being ordered to folloy t all the 

The want was supplied later sinuous courses upon their hands 
by the Orchard. or Pleasaunce. But and knees repeating so many 
simpli tv remained Flowers were prayers at fixed stations.” 
fe the hand of the horti- A FLOWERY MEDE; WITH A TENT: PART OF A FIFTEENTHCENTURY TAPESTRY Still more fantastic was the 
cultur tt ithe wild and “THE LADY AND THE UNICORN”—AT THE CLUNY MUSEUM topiary work, and here, again, as 
tampered with them The \ vet Reproduced from Mediaval Garden by Courtesy of the Editor and of the Publisher, Mr. John Lane in the case of the knot carcity of 
of t} rass and the hade of the material was a factor There were 
tree sere uttractions as often as not: views ; ornate shelters and cloister-like walks; gay but few kinds of shrubs. so that the vwariet in 

he flows le was of Nature’s making—a glory tents ; bestes in timber pots of metal and of form given by the t ary s art made up for 5 

of greet with the pangliing of white daisy and earthen ware the labvrinth lattice-work contrived deficiency in their natural diversity 

vellow but ‘ f shy violet and flaunting marigold with wood and wire and osiers, but wvar is the Thus one might quote colum ifter column 

The rose was still ' t a sweetbriar At first. even better with the Hortus Conclusus,”” a garden and never a dull line Mediaval Gardens is 
- within a garden, and with cultivation so sought that essentially a picture-hbook there are -39 illustra 

» * Media : ; " Otter Arrange the church of the monastery was placed to the north tions in it two finely- produc ] jumes -but the 
ry 4 Hert t Shrubs ( he M ec A with 
ace & . : ; ae thes «© that it might not obstruct the sunlight Fancy text must also have its measure of praise with- 

, . 4 ; his I a Chik had full play The curiosities of gardening flourished out it the reproductions, excellent and infinitely 
, uN Orie = ot the Let us look to the knot and to the maz Open varied as they are, would lack coherence and hove 
Auth 1 he I evi ‘ knots had the design sct out in lines of box, rosemary nm pont I ii ¢ 
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“THE FIRST ELECTION POSTER”: A CANDIDATE FOR THE ROMAN CONSULSHIP. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY STEVEN SPURRIER R.O.I 



































FOR THE CONSULSHIP: L. HOSTILIUS MANCINUS 


PICTORIAL PROPAGANDA USED BY A ROMAN ADMIRAL WHEN STANDING 
WITH A HUGE PAINTING OF THE SCENE. 


DEMONSTRATING HIS ACHIEVEMENTS AT THE SIEGE OF CARTHAGE 

Just as modern politicians promote their cause with posters, so it appears that | Mancinus was in difficulties, 
not unknown in electioneering Our | the admiral Sent back to Rome, Mancinus had a huge picture painted of 

Carthage and the attack, himself showing the people the places and situations, 


and Scipio arrived there only just in time-to extricate 


ancient Rome pictorial propaganda was 


in 
represents an incident recorded in Pliny’s Natural History, and 


artist's drawing b 

the tory. as given by that writer, runs somewhat as follows L Hostilius without forgetting, apparently, that in which he imagined himself to have triumphed 
Ma nus nanding the fleet at Carthage, found means of entering the town, So successful was this that he won the consulate at the first election after the 
ust before the arrival of Scipio Africanus, who was taking over supreme charge ' taking of Carthage Drawing Copyrighted in the United States and Canada 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD: A PICTORIAL BUDGET OF TOPICAL EVENTS. 


Puorocrarns sy Rot, Cewrrat Press, G.P.U. tae “ Times,” P. anp A., ann Srort ayp GENERAL. 






































THE FUNERAL OF ANATOLE FRANCE IN PARIS: THE CATAFALQUE, WITH SMOKING INAUGURATING A MOSQUE IN LONDON: HIS HOLINESS THE KHALIFATUL MASIH, HEAD 
CRESSETS AT THE CORNERS, ON THE QUAI MALAQUAIS, CLOSE TO HIS BIRTHPLACE. OF THE AHMADIA SECT OF MOSLEMS, LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE AT SOUTHFIELDS. 







































































THE WAVAL WAR MEMORIAL AT PORTS- THE KING AND QUEEN AT A PROMENADE CONCERT IN QUEEN'S HALL: fHE PRINCE OF WALES (RIGHT) IN CANADA : 
MOUTH: THE UNVEILING CEREMONY BY THE THEIR MAJESTIES (IN THE GRAND CIRCLE, CENTRE BACKGROUND) AMONG A GROUP AT JASPER STATION DURING HIS 
DUKE OF YORK. THE AUDIENCE; AND SIR EDWARD ELGAR CONDUCTING. VISIT TO THE WATIONAL PARK. 
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THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK INTERESTED IN JUVENILE WELFARE AT BRIGHTON AND A LOST DANISH EXPLORER FOUND IN GBAFFIN LAND: MR. PETER FREUCHEN 
HOVE: THE DUCHESS RECEIVING A BOUQUET FROM GIRL GUIDES AT THE PAVILION. WITH HIS ESKIMO WIFE, THEIR CHILDREN, AND A DANISH SERVANT GIRL. 
The funeral of Anatole France, in Paris on October 18, was attended by and Chatham On the 17th the Duke and Duchess watched a display organised 
President Doumergue and the Premier, M. Herriot, among a distinguished com- by the Brighton and Hove Juvenile Welfare Council The King and Queen 
ny Speeches were delivered beside the catafalque near the statue of Voltaire paid a tribute to the work of Sir Henry Wood and his orchestra by attending 
the Quai Malaquais, within a few yards of Anatole France's birthplace | a Promenade Concert at the Queen's Hall on October 15. Sir Edward Elgar, 
The coffin was then taken in procession to the cemetery at Neuilly The Master of the King’s Music, conducted his own “ Cockaigne”™ Overture. Our 
undation-stone of a Mohammedan mosque, to cost £10,000, was laid at South } photograph of the Prince of Wales shows him with General Trotter (left) and 
fields on October 19 by his Holiness the Khalifatul Masih, head of the Ahmadia | Colonel s Maynard Rogers, Superintendent of the Jasper National Park, 
sect { Moslems Among those present was Baron Hayashi, the Japanese | Alberta Peter Freuchen, a Danish explorer who had been missing in the 
Ambassador The Duke of York unveiled on October 15 the Portsmouth naval Arctic since 1920, was found in Baffin Land, with his toes frozen off, by Ceptain 


war memorial on Southsea Common. Two identical monuments are at Plymouth | Pedersen, of the Danish schooner “ Sokongen,” recently arrived at Aberdeen. 
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THE ELECTION’S FEMININE SIDE: WOMEN CANDIDATES AND SUPPORTERS. 


Puotrocrarns py C.N., Central Press Toricat, Mclaren Star Puoros, (Pertu), Pxororress, ann L.N.A 
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CANVASSING FOR DAME HELEN GWYNNE-VAUGHAN (UNIONIST), OPPOSING 
MR. 


Cc. G. AMMON IN NORTH CAMBERWELL : 


ADDRESSING AN OPEN-AIR MEETING. 








= 


A WOMAN 


SPEAKER 











A WOMAN CANDIDATE TACKLES THE POLICE: MRS. MARY MIDDLETON, 
WHO IS CONTESTING THE WANSBECK DIVISION 


OF NORTHUMBERLAND 
AS A_ UNIONIST, CANVASSING IN HER DIVISION. 
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ec 4 t : eeeeesy | 8 ee 4 
| A WOMAN LABOUR CANDIDATE (FOR TOTNES) AS OPEN-AIR | DISCUSSING “THE BURNING QUESTION” | THE PEERESS EX-M.P. AGAIN STANDING FOR PERTH, KINROSS | 
| ORATOR: MISS K. SPURRELL SPEAKING IN THE MARKET WITH A COAL-MAN . MRS. HILTON PHILIP- @@ AND WESTERN: THE DUCHESS OF ATHOLL (U.) WITH THE | 

SQUARE AT NEWTON ABBOT. SON (UNIONIST), EX-M.P. FOR BERWICK. DUKE (LEFT) AND HER AGENT, MR. S. G. MICKEL. i 
essstsssssa: = — Ff ee EE cena =z: 3 
i. = | } —— - i + ae $ = 
| A WELL-KNOWN WOMAN PHYSICIAN AS A LABOUR DAUGHTER OF DR. MACNAMARA: MRS. E. C. ELIAS, CHOSEN IN PLACE OF HER HUSBAND, THE HON. BERTRAND 
| CANDIDATE AGAIN IN EAST ISLINGTON DR. ETHEL LIBERAL CANDIDATE FOR SOUTH-EAST SOUTHWARK, = RUSSELL (WHO IS ILL), AS LABOUR CANDIDATE FOR 
i BENTHAM CANVASSING WOMEN VOTERS = ARRIVING WITH HER SON AT SOUTHWARK TOWN mae | __ CHELSEA MRS RUSSELL CANVASSING COAL-MEN. — 
t tc a = 
Forty-one women were nominated for Parliament on October 18 including 22 other women since nominated Portraits of ten { the others appear on 
22 Labour candidates, 12 Unionists, 6 Liberals, and one Independent At the another page of this issue. As is well known, Lady Astor was the first woman 
last General Election the number of women candidates was 33, and the eight | to take her seat in the House of Commons he is of American birth, and the 
who were elected comprised three Unionists (Lady Astor, the Duchess of Atholl first Englishwoman to sit as M.P. was Mrs. Wintringham Mrs. Hilton Philipson 
and Mrs. Hilton Philipson), two Liberals (Lady Terrington and Mrs. Wintringham) was formerly well known on the gtage as Miss Mabel Russell The H Mrs 
and three Labour Members (Miss Margaret Bondfield, Miss Susan Lawrence, and Bertrand Russell. who is a daughter of Sir Frederick Black, is the second wife 
Miss Dorothea Jewson) All these eight are again standing for the new Parlia { the Hon. Bertrand Russe F.RS sor { the late Viscount Amberley. and 

er Portraits { them appeared issue f tober |! along with those author f The Practice and Theory of Bolshevism 
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HUMOURS AND CURIOSITIES OF ELECTIONEERING: PARTY 


Puotocrapns BY I.B., L.N.A., 
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A POSTER AS LARGE AS A HOUSE: CAPTAIN WARD (UNIONIST), } RAILWAY CARRIAGE-WINDOW EXPRESSIONS LIBERAL: MR LLOVD | THE UNIONIST [LEADER S LUCKY HORSESHOE : 


WHOSE WITHDRAWAL PREVENTED A THREE - CORNERED GEORGE (RIGHT) AND SIR RE MR. BALDWIN (HOLDING HORSE-SHOE), SIR 
CONTEST, POINTING TO HIS GIANT PLACARD AT EAST HAM. FOR R ; . DOUGLAS HOGG, 
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THROUGH “LOUD SPEAKERS”: MR. Jj. L. TATTERSALL CANVASSING AT WEMBLEY: MAJOR I. SALMON (UNIONIST) ADDRESSING 
AMPLIFIER IN HIS MOTOR VAN, IN THE STALYBRIDGE AND HYDE EXHIBITION EMPLOYEES IN THE ENTRANCE GROTTO OF THE GREAT RACER. 
































A W 4 ™» 
THE LABOUR SOM OF THE UNIONIST LEADER: MR. OLIVER BALDWIN CANVASSING OMAN CANDIDATE DESCENDS A COAL-MINE: MISS IRENE WAR. 


(UNIONIST) IN A PIT-SHAFT “CAGE,” WITH SAFETY LANTERN, AT 
HIS NEXT-DOOR WEIGHBOURS AT DUDLEY. Dee’ Param 
a . 





Electioneering has its humours and curiosities, as our photographs show. The first photograph shows an enormous poster, consisting of 196 sheets, made for 


Captain H. J. Ward, who was to have stood as a Unionist at East Ham (South), but withdrew, leaving a straight fight between Liberal and Labour -Mr. Lioyd 
George is opposed at Carnarvon by Professor A. E. Zimmern (Labour).- Mr. Baldwin, who has been returned unopposed for the Bewdley Division of 
Worcestershire, acarsssed a great London meeting in the Queen's Hall on October 15. Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Frederick Hall, Bt., presided Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald left Eustcm on October 13 for Glasgow, where he spoke that evening in the City Hall. Later he visited Manchester and Birmingham Miss 
Susan Lawrence ‘* again contesting the North Division of East Ham, which she represented in the last Parliament. She is opposed by a Liberal, Mr. E. 


Edwards Mr. J. L. Tattersall is the Liberal candidate in a three-cornered contest in the Stalybridge and Hyde Division of Cheshire. His amplifier and 





KEYSTONE, ALFIERI, AND TOPICAL. 
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LEADERS AND. NOTABLE-CANDIDATES..ON.. CANVASSING INTENT: 







































































EERE | 


(L. TO R.) MRS. BALDWIN, LORD LINLITHGOW, 
FREDERICK HALL (CHAIRMAN), AND, SIR 


RAILWAY 


HIS DAUGHTER ISHBEL, 


CARRIAGE - WINDOW EXPRESSIONS — LABOUR : 
MR. RAMSAY MACDONALD (HOLDING RED CARNATIONS) WITH 








LEAVING FOR SCOTLAND. 
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FRAMED IN A GIANT HORSE-SHOE PRESENTED BY WOMEN SUPPORTERS : LADY 
ASTOR (U.) STARTING TO CANVASS IN THE SUTTON DIVISION OF PLYMOUTH. } 



























































IN A COSTER’S BARROW, WALLED IN BY HER ELECTION PLACARDS: MISS SUSAN LAWRENCE 
DISCOURSING ON THE RUSSIAN LOAN IN WALTON STREET, EAST HAM. 
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AMONG WOMEN VOTERS AT A LONDON CHARITY: SIR HENRY 











PRESENTED WITH A’MODEL OF A HOUSE AMONG OTHER ELECTION -MASCOTS: MAJOR HORE- 

















mm, AT | = os eimai —_o a ae taht | _BELISHA (LIBERAL), A HOUSING ENTHUSIAST, CHAIRED BY HIS SUPPORTERS AT DEVONPORT. } 
loud-speakers carry his voice 300 yards. Major I. Salmon stands for Unionism in another three-cornered fight, in the Harrow Division of Middlesex. The 
ae for Liberal is Sir Robert Blair, and the Labour candidate, Mr. K. Lindsay. Mr. Oliver Baldwin does not follow in his father's political footsteps, but is contesting 
Lee Dudley in the Labour interest against a Unionist, Mr. C. E. Lloyd At Morpeth, where unemployment is a burning question, Miss Irene Ward is opposing 
Mr. Robert Smillie (Labour) and Mr. J. Dodd (Liberal) Miss Ward recently went down a coal-pit to canvass the miners underground In North Islington 
samany Sir Henry Cowan (Unionist) is opposed by Mr. N. Sargant (Liberal) and Mr. E. G. Culpin (Labour) Sir Henry, who is the ex-Member, is Chairman of Messrs. 
— Parkinson and W. and B. Cowan, and is a J.P. for Middlesex Major Leslie Hore-Belisha won the Devonport Division of Plymouth for the Liberals in 
= © December 1923 He is a journalist, who served in the war with the R.AS.C., and in 1919 was President of the Oxford Union 
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By SIGNOR GUGLIELMO FERRERO, 


The distinguished Italian philosophical historian ; author of “ The Greatness and Decline of Rome,” 





We continue her ur month serics of articles by Signor and the most instructive example of this misunderstanding 
Ferre: lea! ‘ rld politics as that famous is his judgment of Julius Casars 
mode? fori m ay tulerpreis them i? 
th in ift¢ Sere are fer nai and nol neces 
sarily editoria Livy was the great enemy of Julius Casar His his 
tory consists of 142 books, of which only 75 have been 
iy we allow rs es to be deceived bv an attractive saved : the first ten, and the twenty which run from the 
i} ' Must + renounce the hope of reading twenty-fifth to the forty-fifth, These thirty-five books 
the complete text of Titus Livius It seems so, The have preserved for us the partly fabulous history of the 
sensational ¢f ot t liscovery at Naples of a origin of Rome, and the history of the period from the 
precious un pt were due, it appears, to a misunder Second Punic War till the defeat of Perseus of Macedonia 
standimeg Rut tl onditions which produced this mis- The books dedicated to the Civil Wars, from the time 
undersiandir uncd I juent «explanation are really of the Gracchi to that of Augustus-—that is to say, 
very | has 1 il remain rather mvsterious the most important parts—are lost Nothing remains 
I know that Di Marti had confided to his friends a of the history of the generations which were dominated 
vear ago that he had discovered many parchments tn the by the great figure of Cwsar 
cours« ) xeavating und i 
house which belongs to him 


“ Ruins of the Ancient Civilisations,” etc 


There is no doubt that if the subsoil of Naples had 
restored to us the books in which the history of Julius 
Casar and his epoch were recorded, many readers would 
have been scandalised In Italv, the Fascisti, who have 
taken Cawsar under their protection, would not have hesi 
tated to proclaim that Livy was a Kinunectatario and an 
Antinationale, like Count Storza But the anti-Casartsm 
of Titus Livius is the key to the whole history of the two 
first centuries of the Empire By not having understood 
this, the nineteenth century completely falsihed the most 
briliant epoch of Roman history, and understood nothing 
of the most profound lesson of political wisdom which 
Rome has bequeathed to us, by the intermediary of her 
great historian 

Had Livy been, as are nearly all modern historians, 
a purely erudite personage, shut up in his study, living 

surrounded by his by ks, 
having no other cou.act with 





He had sak 
what thos parchments con- 
tained ; but, although the sub- 


nothing is tO 


soil of a great itv is not 
exactly the place im which one 


would cxpect to find manu 
i 


taken for it, partly from con- 


tidence in him personally, and 
partiv because the house in 
question is built on the ruins 
of a ver mecient church, to 
which a meter is attached 


For a vear the liscovery of 
the mysterious parchments re- 
mained a secret. When all of 
a sudden the great news that 
Titus Livius had been dis- 
covered rang through the world, 
Europe and America’ were 
moved, despite the cares by 
which thev were overwhelmed 
th London Conference, Re- 
parations, Dawes Scheme, Dis- 
armament—-and they turned 
anxiously towards Naples. Then 
suddeniv everything crumbied 
away. Nothing remained-——not 
even th mysterious parch- 
ments about which M. Di 
Martino had spoken to his 
friends a vear befor: 

The end of the story, even 
if it is somewhat obscure, was 
not, indeed, unexpected by his- 


torian They had never enter- 
tained a illusion: as to 
the possibility of finding some- 
wher » complete text of their 
great Latin confrer Neither 
shall we be called upon to 
assist at the instructive and 
paradoxical spectacle of the 
disappointment which a com- 


plete text of Livy would have 
been for the whok world 
How many of those who in- 
terested themselves m the 
manuscripts were aware that 
Titus Livius had been one of 
the most maltreated of all the 
ancient writers by the nine- 








the world than the courses 
which he gave in a University, 
or the periodical lectures in 
one or two academies, his 
anti-Casarism would not have 
been of great importance It 
might have been attributed to 
the rather naive personal anti- 
pathy of a savant wh« iges 
a man of action by the light 
of his own pride of intellect, 
intensified by solitude 

But Livy was neither a 
savant nor an academician; 
he was a rich seigneur who had 
studied philosophy deeply, and 
who, without involving himself 
in politics, lived in Rome in 
the circle which surrounded 
Augustus—that is to sav, in 
permanent contact with the 
élde who governed the Empire 
in one of the stormicst epochs 
of the history of the world 
We know that Augustus made 
him tutor to Claudius, the son 
of Drusus, the br ther of Ger- 
manicus, the future Emperor 
which authorises us to suppos« 
that he was also tutor to 
Germanicus Augustus there- 
fore recognised in him, almost 
officially, a spiritual guide for 
youths who were destined to 
high offices. He wrote his 
great work under the eyes of 
Augustus, and of the men who 
aided Augustus to reconstruct 
the republic, supported and en- 
couraged by their admiration 
His history, like the poetry of 
Virgil, and to a certain extent 
that of Horace, is the literary 
expression of the profoundly 
religious, traditional and aristo- 
cratic spirit which inspired the 
last generation of the civil 
wars, and of which Augustus 
was the representative 

The anti-Cwsarism of Titus 
Livius, therefore, was not a 
personal reaction of his own 








teen century ? Not only his sensibility pr conscience, but 
admirers, but even his readers, the expression of a deep current 
who up to the end of th of feeling with which the di 
eighteenth century were so of his epoch sympathised. If 
numerous, became increasingly Livy's history was, as Augustu 
rare Abandoned by the intcl- declared it to be, Pompeian in 
lectual t fell int tl its tendencies, it was because 
hands vf j aes ae Pe THE REVIVED VOGUE OF BAROQUE PAINTING A MAUNDY THURSDAY SERMON,” BY ALESSANDRO the die of ti republic 
; > aon r ere MAGNAS: NOW ON VIEW IN THE MAGNASCO SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION. (SIZE, 30} BY 254 IN) beginning with Casar’s adopted 
som, has nded bv becoming 
‘ rstownd | ' nN if tre ? bad r . od ther r y Ale nor Mager ed t am ex’ thor t Mess: Aenew x tif tan cairns the ‘ vil 
histor { that f M ' e i Baroq paintin A Ma War mad after Actiun if 
va ' : ! T a ent M . sTee e Ww « He t t the atter acvantage thi ij ld i Ci | | 
‘ i I had By Cour uf mas Arn ’" n prising t m epoch tik 
t ! ! own dominated a it i I 
i ft V had repeated ¢ Bu t thi rt of J ‘ Lissing what has been called “ the superstitios 
“ ks ~ I i tt ' ’ that 1 wa writin im a neverthel 28 t ext ! in 1 mia ; ! 
I t f 4 \ ] " } > tell t I explam., t “ | tor ' i t 
f { { 1 ! } t 1 i ] r ; t ] " ft nt «of A 1 ’ 4 ’ 
t f ‘ , mia fu t 2 , ‘a r ad 1 nm all t } 
. t , jor t , “ t Republ 1 rr win 
“ ' tha ! ! t ' tha ‘ “ t j Re t ‘ la 1 ‘ ' 
‘ ; | t } t t t m act t ’ ' 
t ii “ : I | nl mulita lict " 
x 1 " i ' : ‘ “ 1 t t } ‘ " 
" 4 ! 2 ‘ a WW } ~ that I bew " 1 ' 
’ ‘ | od ff : ‘ B si ¢t polnl 4 t ‘ 
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MAGNASCO, MASTER OF BAROQUE: THE NAME-SAKE OF A NEW SOCIETY. 


Prorocrarus ny Courtesy of Messrs. Tuomas Acxew axp Son 
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TYPICAL OF THE 
BAROQUE PAINTING 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
AND EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURIES: A WORTH 
ITALIAN LANDSCAPE, 
WITH FIGURES, BY 
ALESSANDRO MAGNASCO, 
ON VIEW AT THE 
MAGNASCO SOCIETY'S 
EXHIBITION IN 
LONDON. 

(SIZE, 37} BY so} IN.) 
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BY A WNEGLECTED 
ITALIAN MASTER 
WHOSE NAME 
HAS BEEN ADOPTED 
BY A SOCIETY 








INTERESTED IN i} 
BAROQUE PAINTING: [| 
A ROMANTIC i 


LANDSCAPE, BY 

ALESSANDRO MAGNASCO, 
AT THE MAGNASCO 

| SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION 
i} (SIZE, 20} BY 25 IN 









































A nteresting new moveme in art connoisseurship has just begun by the at Genoa, the son of Stefano Magnasco, also a painter, and studied at Milan 
formatiot f the Magnas¢ society, now holding a Loan Exhibition of Italiar under Filippo Abbiati, whom he imitated The influence of Salvator Rosa has been 
picture ¢ seventeenth and eighteent nturiés at Messrs. Agnew's Galleries traced in his work Several of Magnasco’s pictures are in the F Palace at 
4 fA ee Th Magna iety says the atalogue preface has Fiorence Hague Museum, or ir private collections as that of Mrs Mathias 
bee ece unde { the purpose urthering the study and appreciatior formerly Miss Wertheimer The two here reproduced were lent 1 the Exhibitior 
wh b pr , e we ma call Baroque Painting by Mr Osbert Sitwe Many her painters are represented n it including 
Ba 0 air g is i arying grees in al! t trie Europe during Tiepolo, Canalett and Salvator Rosa Another Magnas Hogarthian in character 
eve ghtee ¢ and the Genoese Alessandr Magnasc« s given on the pposite pace The baroque style, as the above passage fron 
; whose a nnecting k betwee these tw enturies, has the catalogue indicates. rather eludes definitior The w mn general means 

cen a , , giv h ve ¥ ety He was borr irregular bizarre fantast 
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This is the third 
of the series of 
six articles which 
Sir William Lragg has written for us, condensing his 
delightful lectures at the Royal Institution ‘‘ Concerning 
the Nature of Things.”” The first two articles appeared 
in our issues of Oct. 11 and 18 respectively, and the 
vest will follow later. 





LINE PIONEER OF PHYSICS: ROGER BACON 292. 


HE difference between a gas and a liquid is that 
in the former the atoms and molecules move to 
and fro in an independ- 
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By SIR WILLIAM BRAGG, K.B.E., D.Sc. F.RS. M.R:1., Fullertan’ Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Institution, 


and Director of the Davy-Faraday Research Laboratory. 


The experiment of the cryophorus- (Fig: 4) illus- 
trates the point very well.. The two bulbs and the 
connecting tube contain only water, no air. The 
water is brought to the upper bulb; the lower, which 
is empty, is immersed in liquid air. In a surprisingly 
short time the water is frozen solid. The explanation 
is that the water molecules which fling themselves 
from the surface of the water make their way in large 
numbers down the tube and so to the lower bulb. 
This would happen anyhow, whether there was or 
was not liquid air round the lower vessel: but if there 
were none they would come 
back again and return to the 





ent existence, whereas in 
the latter they are al- 
ways in touch with one 
another, even though the 
touch is transient and 
they change partners 
continually. Heat is 
required to make a 
liquid turn into a gas, 
because the molecules 
must be given greater 
energy to enable them 
to break away from one 
another: we see this 
when the wet street dries 
in the sunshine. Some- 
times it may seem that 
there is no supply of 
heat when a liquid eva- 
porates, but there must 
be a source somewhere, 
though it may be un- 
noticed. 

For instance, the 
supply may come from 
the liquid itself, which 
becomes colder in con- 
sequence. The way in 
which this takes place is 
quite simple. The mole- 
cules in the liquid are in 
motion, vibrating, turn- 
ing, shifting their posi- 
tions. At the surface 
there are always some 








water carrying their super- 
abundant energy with them. 
The liquid air cools the walls 
of the lower vessel, and they 
in turn cool the molecules that 
strike them, so that they stay 
there, and their energy is never 
restored to the water. 

When a liquid boils in the 
open air, the molecules leave 
the surface at such a rate and 
with such energy that they 
push back the air en masse ; in 
evaporation, the molecules leave 
one by one and must make their 
way as individuals through 
molecules of the air. 

The forces that bind mole- 
cule to molecule in a liquid are 
very great indeed. In a drop 
of water that hangs from one’s 
finger the molecules cling to 
one another like the bees in a 
swarm that hangs from a tree. 
But this gives a very feeble 
idea of the magnitude of the 
forces that can be exerted. It 
is well known that a liquid 
strongly resists compression : it 
is not known so generally that 
it strongly resists extension 
also. The experiment of stretch- 
ing a liquid is difficult to per- 
form, because it can change its 








that are for the moment = Fig. 13.-SHOWING THE SERIOUS NATURE OF 
THE DAMAGE TO A SHIP'S SCREW CAUSED 
BY “WATER-HAMMER”: A TYPICAL EXAMPLE 
OF “SCREW DISEASE.” 
“ Screw disease,” as it is called—that is, the eating away 
of ships’ screws by the action of “ water-hammer ”—was 
prevalent during the war owing to the increased speeds 
necessitated. 


more energetic or less 
lightly held than their 
fellows, and these may 
part company and be 
flung off into space. It 
is, on the whole, the 
more energetic that go, 
so that the average 
energy of the remainder is reduced. This is equi- 
valent to saying that the temperature of the 
remainder is lowered. Cooling by evaporation is a 
familiar effect. When our hands are wet, they feel 
cold because of the evaporation of the water. The 
surgeon may use an ether spray when he wants to 
cause a local freezing ; nature cools our bodies by the 
same principle, but in a gentler fashion. In hot dry 


shape soeasily. The simple ap- 
paratus of Fig. 8 shows readily, 
nevertheless, how strong the 
binding forces are. Nothing but 
water is contained within the 
V-shaped tube. The tube is 
tilted so that the water rises 
on one side of it and fills it up 
to the very end—if there hap- 
pens to be a tiny bubble it can be got rid of by tilting 
and tapping, and the tube is then held as in the 
figure. The water does not break away again 
from the end it has reached: it obviously clings to 
it. All the rest of the column of water, which ought 
by the laws of gravity to fall until the level on the 
two sides is equal, hangs like a drop a foot long. The 
top water molecules cling to the glass, and other 
molecules to them, and so on, in chains 
with billions of links 

When manipulating a tube like this it 
is necessary to be careful lest the water 
be allowed to run against the end too 
brusquely. There is no air-cushion to 
break the blow, which is delivered with 
remarkable force. The noise is as sharp 
and loud as if the glass had been struck 
with a hammer—the effect is, in fact, 
known as that of water- hammer (Figs. 
7 and 8). 

Curiously enough, water - hammer is 
met with in a case where it has caused 
great concern and monetary loss. When 
screw steamers began to be _ turbine- 








FIG. 15.—THE ACTION OF OIL ON WATER COVERED WITH POWDER acid. 
SMALL CIRCLES CLEARED BY MINUTE QUANTITIES OF OIL. 
Drawings by W. B. Robinson from Material supplied by Sir Wiliam Bragg. 


countries drinking-water is cooled by putting it into 
a porous canvas bag, so placed that it is shaded from 
the sun but exposed to the wind, and the hotter the 
wind the better. On this page is a sketch (Fig. 14) 
of the water-bag as it is often seen in Australia hanging 
in the verandah of the house, or under the roof of 
the railway station in a country township. The water 


leaks through the canvas and is evaporated quickly 
if dry air blows past it, so that the water which is 
left grows cool 


driven, the screws were found to be eaten 
away as if attacked by some powerful 
The cause was at last traced to 
the formation of empty spaces in the 
water; the screws moved so fast that the 
water could not follow them. Especially 
did this happen near the tips of the blades. The 
drawing in Fig. 12 is from a photograph taken in 
the Turbinia Works: a model screw is turning in 
a tank, and the water flowing past it contains a 
series of cavitiesin the form of spirals. When these 
cavities collapse the shock is really severe, and if 
any part of the blade happens to form part of 
the cavity wall the blow may tear away a portion 
of the metal. The serious nature of the action is 
well shown in Fig. 13 





Since every moleeule in a liquid has some attraction 
for every other, there is a general tendency to move 
so as to give each molecule as many neighbours as 
possible. Any separate portion of a liquid, therefore, 
tries to gather itself into a sphere. So raindrops try 

















FIG. 12—EXPLAINING THE DESTRUCTIVE EFFECT OF 

“ WATER -HAMMER” ON A SHIP’S SCREW: A MODEL 

SCREW TURNING IN A TANK-—SHOWING SPIRAL 

CAVITIES (FORMED IN THE WATER) WHOSE COL- 
LAPSE DAMAGED THE METAL. 


to become round, and so do drops of molten lead as 
they fall in a shot-tower. Mercury gathers itself into 
drops when it is spilt upon the table, and the smaller 
the drops the more nearly they approach ‘*o the 
spherical. The liquid behaves as if it had an outside 
layer which resisted being stretched; it has to have 
the smallest possible amount of surface. This is very 
well seen in the experiment shown in Fig. 3. The 
dark-looking liquid, toluidine, does not mix with water, 
and its density is such that it floats conveniently 
in the middle of a vessel containing a layer of pure 
water riding on a layer of salt water. The liquid 
gathers itself together into a large drop, which takes 
the spherical form as shown in the picture. If dis- 
turbed by a glass rod it wobbles heavily through a 
variety of remarkable shapes. 

When a glass plate is forced to the bottom of the 
mercury in a dish, it does not rise again—in fact, it 
requires considerable force to release it. The reason 
is that the mercury will not make its way under the 
plate, because in doing so its atoms must be spread 
out, against their desire to herd together. ‘The 
illustrations in Figs. 2 and 2a will make this clear. 

















FIG. 4.—COOLING WATER BY EVAPORATION: A CAN- 
VAS WATER-BAG, HUNG IN A LOCAL AUSTRALIAN 
RAILWAY STATION, EXPOSED TO A HOT WIND 


To make the plate lift again it is necessary to prise 
it up with a knife. 
Very interesting cases arise when certain molecules 


are put into water—as, for example, when we make 
(Continued on page Ww: 
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(3) 4 very large 
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THE CRYOPHORUS. 
The lower bulb. which 
is emply, is place 
liquid air. The wale 
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By C. Leonard Woolley, Director of the ‘Joint Expedition of the British Museum and the University Museum, Philadelphia, to Mesopotamia. 
_ [Ee Zieeurat of Babylon has been made famous he left the building to be finished bv his son Dungi, and promenade to the right, one could make the com- 
1s by the Biblical story of the Tower of Dungi in turn failed to bring it to completion, so that plete circuit of the tower, or go up by some narrow 
nal the mfusion of tongues; and it was only for 1700 years the chief monument of what had been steps to the third stage ; or again, by turning to the 
t many r every great city of ancient Babylonia an imperial city remained an eyesore, we cannot tell ; left, one could pass by other stairs down to the lowest 


sed a similar staged tower, and to-day the ruins subsequent kings who buult much at tr did not touch stage at the south-east end, where this broadened out 


the ziggurat, or at most patched the pave- 
ment round it; but true it is that when 





Nabonidus, the last King of Babvlon, 
turned his attention to 
the ancient tower, all its upper stages 


about 550 B.« 


were in utter ruin, and he could make 
a clean sweep of these to substitute new 


to a fairly wide terrace, from the centre of which vet 
another flight, cut through the edges of the upper 
stages, led to a second doorway in the blue-glazed 
shrine The four stages have their mystical meaning 
answering to the celestial spheres ; but the complicated 
arrangement of stairs and promenades would seem to 
serve some elaborate ritual of processions e honour 


of the god It is noteworthy how all the lines of the 
building seem to converge on the temple. Below, the 
columns point straight upwards; but when you come 
to the ziggurat itself, the inward batter of the walls, 
the sharper contour of the stage corners, lead the eve 
upwards and inwards to the central block of the shrine ; 
and again from the ground level the three stairways 


work of his own designing It is the 
ziggurat in the form which he gave to 
it that Mr 
storing in the drawing (pages 782- 


Newton has succeeded in re- 
753). 
The whole structure, except for the 
shrine on the top, is solid throughout. 
The core is of mud brick, the outer walls 
are of kiln-burnt bricks laid in_ pitch run together to one central point in the mass from 
(the “slime’’ of the writer in Genesis) which the vertical lines of the gate and the steps seen 
These walls are provided with rows of through it direct all attention to the shrine above. 
a fhe underlying elements of the building are simple 
enough, but the scheme is admirably composed 


weeper - holes’ to allow any moisture 


in the core to drain away otherwise 


the mud brick would swell and burst When one realises that the lower stage alone 


the retaining walls and are reheved (Ur-Engur’s work) is a solid mass of brickwork nearly 


with the shallow panels characteristic 200 feet long by 150 feet broad and about 50 feet high, 


f Sumerian § architecture The lower and that this is only one of many such towers that 


stages were painted black, the top stage dotted all the land, one may well ask whatever induced 
was of brick fired a deep red, and the 


shrine was of bricks 


people to go to all this labour? The explanation seems 
covered with a to be this The Sumerians, who are the authors of 
bright blue vitreous glaze the ziggurats, came into Mesopotamia from some- 

On three sides 
most part not. vet like all mountain folk, they had worshipped mountain 
close up to the tower, and it was only gods and had built their temples on the hill-tops 
the main facade When they moved down on to the rich newly-formed 
really open to view; and this was best plains of the 


buildings, for the where in the north-east, a mountainous country where 


excavated, came 


the north-east— that was 
river country, they must have been 
seen from the courtyard of a great build- terribly upset to find that there was no hill whereon 


ing that lay at a lower level to the north- a temple could be built—-and what was the use of a 


east The wall of the court, which acted 
as the retaining-wall of the 


Ziggurat stood, was decorated 


temple on level ground ? God would never be at 


platform on home in a house on the flat. So they set piously to 


work and built artificial mountains of 





which the brick where 





of attached half-columns in God might have his seat as of old on the holy hills 


brick. Seen from the court, 


i . . } with a Tow 





itewashed Primarily the ziggurat is a hill, vet no ordinary hill, 





TEPS T = “THRONE OF c THE SOUTHERN FLIGHT OF this columned wall would appear as an but the throne of God, which is Heaven ; so tt takes a 
HE GREAT TRIPLE STAIRWAYS LEADING UP THE ZICCURAT OF ntrinsic part of the tower, adding greatly formal shape, is built up in those ascending stages 
, EF LES THE WALLS TO DRAIN OFF to its height and effect which compose the upper and the lower heavens, and 
TERNAL MOISTURE rom the platform level three staircases even in its colouring reflects the celestial spheres ; yet 
p the face { the tower, a central it remains a hill, as the name ‘ House of the Moun- 
t flat ght ming wn far out on to the platform, and tain ’’’ clearly shows. And if, as certain inscriptions 
were SO Humercus t ther ult against the face of the tower from seem to imply, trees were planted round it, and even 
ttarmec act t rt ind ist angles il converging on a set in tubs on its terraces, the man-made zicgurat 
‘ r r g with a great gateway giving access could not fail to recall to the Sumerian the highlands 
ear ming last to the promenade of the second stage The middle where once his fathers lived and the true nature of 
Teriztwe t . ‘aircase w ntinued night up tothe door of the the gods he worshipped, bidding him lift up his cyes 
t : rat f hrim t the ummit but, by following — the to the hills from which came his help 
a . 
i 
, , 
7 P 
, ‘ 
=e « > 
” 7 '- 
ve 
‘ . ia 
‘ , . ‘ ra | 
. el te the r t 
j the fiatt ft? prncast | 
tage there tood a little hrine 
ledicated to the patron god of 
that particular city At Ur 
th patron was the Moon God 
nnar, and his temple crowned 
ather irregular building whuse 
tages numbered three at one 
jl and four at the other 
The riginal tower, as we 
w from inscriptions, was put 
t Engur, who was King 
lr ut 2300 BK some 
three ’ red vears before 
\braham lived here and the 














reater part nd the best pre 


erved whet survives to-day WAS THIS AT THE BACK OF JACOB'S DREAM OF THE LADDER GOING UP INTO HEAVEN? ARAB LABOURERS DESCENDING THE 
cw t early ruler STAIRWAYS F UR-ENGUR’S MOUNTAIN OF HEAVEN.” BUILT 3 YEARS BEFORE ABRAHAM OWELT AT 
ether, a ditxon sani Leonard Woolley 


Photographs by Courtesy of Mr. ( 
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WAS THIS. JACOB'S LADDER? THE HILL OF UR, WITH STEPS TO HEAVEN. 


PHoToGrRaPus By Courtesy or Mr. C. Leonarpn We LEY, Director oF 


rue Jowwt ExPepitions oF 


THe British Museum 


AND 


THE 


University Museum, PuiLavecenia, TO MESOPOTAMIA 








WHERE GOD MIGHT HAVE HIS SEAT AS OF OLD ON THE HOLY HILLS"': THE ZIGGURAT OF UR, AN ARTIFICIAL ‘‘ MOUNTAIN 


OF BRICK BUILT BY SUMERIAN 


HILLMEN IN THE PLAINS. THE SOUTH-WEST FACE, WITH ‘‘WEEPER-HOLES"’ AND TYPICAL SUMERIAN SHALLOW PANELS. 





THE 


SHOWING TRIPLE STAIRWAYS TO THE SUMMIT AND THE 


ZIGGURAT OF UR, A SOLID MASS OF 


COLUMNED 
BRICKWORK NEARLY 


The wonderful results of the excavations at Ur, the home of Abraham about 2000 B.C 
have been illustrated and described, at various stages of their progress, in several 
former issues of this paper (those of February 2, 1924; March 17, April 21, and 
July 28, 1923; and April 1, 1921 Our number for October 4 last also contained 
an article pointing out with illustrations) the close similarity between the brickwork 
and other objects found at Ur with the recent discoveries in India (at Mohenjo-Daro 
in Sind and Harappa in the Panjab) which have opened up a new historical vista 
of early kinship between the ancient civilisation of the Indus Valley and that of 
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“THE LOWER STAGES WERE PAINTED BLACK, THE TOP STAGE WAS OF BRICK FIRED A DEEP ! 
THE ZIGGURAT, OR “HOUSE OF THE MOUNTAIN,” AT UR, AS REBUII 
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UR, WITH THE MOON-GOD’S BLUE SHRINE—A RECONSTRUCTION. 


WooLLey, DIRECTOR OF THE JOINT EXPE Y ‘ : Br ' ' Tes 
J DITION OF THE British MUSEUM AND THE UNIVERSITY MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA, TO MESOPOTAMIA, 
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A DEEP RED, AND THE SHRINE WAS OF BRICKS COVERED WITH A BRIGHT BLUE VITREOUS GLAZE”: 
§ REBUILT BY NABONIDUS, THE LAST KING OF BABYLON, ABOUT 550 B.C. 


i colour of Babylon. about sso B.C., turned his attention to the ancient tower, all its upper stages were in utter ruin, and he could make a ciean sweep o! these to s ibstitute 

eat new work of his own designing. It is the Ziggurat in the form which he gave to it that Mr. Newton has succeeded in restoring in the drawu blished here 

rat of The whole structure, except for the shrine on the top, is solid throughout. . The lower stages were painted black, the top stage was of brick f red a deep red, 
ost stage and the shrine was of bricks covered with a bright-blue vitreous glaze From the platform level three staircases led up the face of the tows The fe 

we know tages have their mystical meaning all the lines of the building converge on the temple. . . . Primarily the Ziggurat is a hill, yet no ordinary hill, but the 


last Kir throne of God and even in its colouring reflects the celestial spheres yet it remains a hill, as the name —‘House of the Mountain clearly shows. 
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BRITISH 


MOTORISTS. 





Follow the Car makers lead- 





DUNLOP 








RUBBER 


THE BRITISH CARS named here 
fit Dunlop Tyres as Standard equipment. 


Think of it! Practically every British 
manufacturer of repute has selected the 
same make of tyre as best fitted to up- 
hold the reputation of his product. 


Many of the manufacturers have 
already completed arrangements with us 
for 1925—either for standard Dunlop or 
the new Dunlop Balloons. 





If your present car is needing new 
tyres, be sure to have Dunlop: they give 
better service at lower cost. 


If you are contemplating the purchase 
of a new car, or the conversion of your 
present car to balloon equipment, investi- 
gate what Dunlop has to offer. 


Manufacturers requirements are being 
met first of all, but Dunlop Balloons— 
the safest of all low-pressure tyres—will 
shortly be available for every motorist. 


Wherever they sell tyres 

they recommend Dunlop. 

The best in the world 
and BRITISH! 


BRITISH CARS 
on which 
DUNLOP TYRES 


are fitted as standard 
equipment, 


CHAR IN-LAY K 


NLOP TYRE 


are available in beaded-edge or straight-side 
types, for fitting to any car, British or Foreign. 


COMPANY LTD. BIRMINGHAM. 


BRANCHES 


THROUGHOUT 


THE 


it Dunlop and be satisfied 


BRITISH CARS 
on which 
DUNLOP TYRES 


are fitted as standard 
equipment. 


~~ 


LANCHESTER 
LEA-FRANCIS 
LOYD-LORD 
MAGNETIC 
McKENZIE 
MORRIS-COWLEY 
MORRIS-OXFORD 
NAPIER 
PALLADIUM 
PHCENIX 





BUY 


THE NEW 


(All British) 


Road Guide 


5/- 





and Garages. 


DUNLOP 


at all Booksellers 











WORLD. 


C.F.H. 416 
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A MOSLEM LEADER’S SUCCESS ON THE TURF: 


Muorocrarns BY Rovucn, C.N. anp Srort ann GeweRat. 


THE AGA KHAN’S LUCK. 
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TRAINER OF 
THE AGA KHAN'’S 
HORSES 


| AT WHATCOMBE : 
| MR. R. C. DAWSON. 
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WINNER OF THE 72000 GUINEAS: THE AGA KHAN'S HORSE, THE MOS 





DIOPHON, WHICH IS REPORTED TO HAVE BROUGHT HIM 2 TURF THIS SEASON: THE AGA KHAN, WHO HAS 
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WINNER OF THE JOCKEY CLUB STAKES OF {6000 AT 
@ NEWMARKET, AND THE GOODWOOD CUP: THE AGA KHAN’S 











£10,000 IN STAKE MONEY, WON SOME {£41,000 IN STAKES. TERESINA. 
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THE FINISH OF THE CESAREWITCH: THE AGA KHAN’S CHARLEY’S MOUNT 
AND BELLMAN, THE FAVOURITE 
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WINNER OF THE ST. LEGER THE AGA KHAN’S SALMON TROUT, WHICH HAS 
BROUGHT HIM OVER {13,000 THIS YEAR 


The sensation of the racing season has been the extraordinary success of the Aga 
Khan, the well-known Indian who is head of the Ismaili Mahommedans, thousands 
{ whor n India, Central Asia, and East Africa acknowledge him as their 
eligious chief Last year he won £33,709, and this year he easily heads the list 
winning owners on the English Turf, as even before the Cesarewitch his horses 
had brought him nearly £41, in stakes That race was remarkable in many 
ways His filly harley's Mount, which won in a field of thirty (the biggest 
we | ), after starting at 100 to | against, was ridden by a young apprentice 
jockey, T. Pryor, who in 1922 won the same race on another 100-to-1 chance, 


WINNER OF THE 








SS mp 


CESAREWITCH THIS YEAR AT 100 TO |: THE AGA KHAN'S 
FILLY, CHARLEY’'S MOUNT 


= 

Captain Frank Forrester’s Light Dragoon The Aga Khan has won many other 
races, including tw f the lassics His St. Leger winner, Salmon Trout, has 
gained him over £13,000, and Diophon, winner { the Tw Thousand Guineas, 
’ . Ss ; - , , . _ 

£1 3 while Teresina won the key lub Stakes of ¢ and the Goodwood 
Cup Mumtaz Mahal, the flying wonder f whom he was once flered 
£7 ©) has brought him £12,001 He has also made large winnings this year 
in France, as well as some in Spain and Belgiun The Aga Khan's total, bi¢ 
as it is, was far exceeded in 1889 by the Duke of Portland, who in that year 


tock £73,857, of which 


0 was won by Donovan. 
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w= is criticism,” said the late Anatole France, 

‘but the adventures of the spirit among books ?” 
That is the exploit of criticism in its highest form, but 
there are minor adventures, happy accidents of traffic 
with the written word, which fall to the reader who may 
be no critic, or who may for the moment have given formal 
criticism the go-by. Such a lesser adventure has come 
my way in the course of the weekly task, and it will serve 
well enough for text and preamble to these random remarks 
on the little group of books marked down for the present 
page. It will provide also a second string to bind them 
together. 


Even without this adventure, the books made common 
cause, wholly or in part, in subject; and the link was 
topographical, being nothing more nor less than the high 
theme of London history, always inexhaustible and fas- 
cinating. But the mere question of locality expanded 
itself in two cases on a side issue which happened to be of 
particular personal interest to me at the moment, and 
gave these books an adventitious charm they would other- 
wise have missed, for, by a curious coincidence, they sup- 
plemerted the guide-book to certain places into which 
chance had just led me for the first time. 


A few days ago, while on a visit to Derbyshire, I passed 
through the quaint villages of Eyam 
and Tidecswell, the first famous for the 
heroism of its Rector and his parish- 


By J. D. SYMON. 


All Souls." Very politely he offered to show the stranger 
the curiosities of Oxford later in the day, but Mr. Moritz 
* awoke with so dreadful a headach . . . that I could not 
possibly get up ; still less could I wait upon Mr. Maud at his 
College.” He stayed a couple of days, however, and man- 
aged to see something of the University, with which he 
was not greatly impressed, and thought the colleges ** had 
the most dingy, dirty and disgusting appearance.” But 
he admired the Bodleian. 


. . 


This beguiling old Teuton, the intimate friend of Goethe, 
threatens to run away with more space than is at all con- 
venient, and while I would gladly give him the whole 
page, three more brief notes must suffice. The first is to 
commend the priceless engraving—from the second German 
edition—which preserves for us the symposium at the 
Mitre ; the second is to suggest that the pretty barmaid 
seen by Moritz at the Mitre may be the very lady celebrated 
poetically in “‘ The Student " (1776) edited by Christopher 
Smart ; the third and last point is to ask any reader who 
cares for nice speculations diligeatly to compare Moritz’s 
description of his approach to London with Don Juan’s. 
(Canto X.). The similarities are striking. Did Byron, 
who devoured so much out-of-the-way literature, know 
this book? He may have come across it in “* Pinkerton’s 
Travels" (1808) in which Moritz’s work was included. 





ioners during the Great Plague; the 
second for its beautiful church, known 
as * the Cathedral of the Peak.” Both 
these places, and several others in the 
district, were to find their reflection 
in the books under my hand. The 
tragedy of pest-stricken Eyam forms 
one of the most graphic and moving 
passages in Mr. Walter George Bell's 
new work—by far the most important 
and valuable of bis many fine con- 
tributions to history—‘Tue Great 
PLracue 1x Lonpon 1n 1665” (The 
Bodley Head; 25s.), of which in more 
detail later. Tideswell, Matlock (my 
temporary halting-place) and the 
Caverns of the Peak cropped up 
opportunely in a curious little record 
of travel which has just been reprinted 
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Great Plague in London” will take rank as a classic. It 
is the first critical and exhaustive account of the visita- 
tion. It cannot certainly overshadow De Foe’s ** Journal 
of the Plague Year,” for the two works differ in character. 
Mr. Bell's book, however, will correct and qualify, though 
it cannot discount, De Foe’s persuasive fiction, which for 
all its greatness of design, as Professor Henry Morley 
said of it, is not history. For the hard facts we must 
go to Mr. Bell ; but even the earlier writer’s manifest devia- 
tions from strict historicity in detail cannot alter the 
compelling truth of his atmosphere. With minute care 
for accuracy of detail Mr. Bell has still preserved atmo- 
sphere—no small feat in a work of meticulous and laborious 
research. That the atmospheres of the two books should 
be identical is an equal compliment to both writers—to 
Defoe that he extracted the essence of poetical truth from 
loosely handled and sometimes invented material; to Me. 
Bell that from rigidly sifted fact he has evolved precisely 
the same spiritual effect. Both pictures of a city in the 
agony of pestilence count kin with Thucydides’ more 
condensed but no less vivid and terrible account of plague- 
stricken Athens. 


In this book we actually live in the London of 166s. 
From the very first page the author gives his reader the 
sense of impending calamity. He shows Court and citizens 

gazing in awe upon the comet of 
December 1664, “with mighty talk 
thereupon.” The sudden new blazing 

















after forty vears. It is much older 
than that, having first seen the light 
in Germany in 1783. Its success there 
commanded a second edition two vears 
later. The English translation was 
published in London by Robinson in 1795 and went into 
a second edition in 1797. Reprints, one of them an 
abridgment, followed in 1798, 1808, and 1887. 


This remarkable piece of autobiography is now entitled 
“Travets or Cart Puiuire Moritz tn ENGLAND IN 
1782, a Reprint oF tHe EnGtiisn TRANSLATION OF 1795,” 
with an Introduction by P. E. Matheson (London, Hum- 
phrey Milford, 1924; Oxford, the Clarendon Press; 3s. 6d.). 
The title of the translation of 1795 is, ** Travels, chiefly on 
Foot, through Several Parts of England in 1782, described 
in Letters to a Friend by Charles P. Moritz, a Literary 
Gentleman of Berlin.” It is a shrewd and yet naif piece 
of observation and self-revelation, and the reissue of the 
text will be welcomed by readers who as yet know the 
little book only from Mr. Austin Dobson's essay, “A 
German in England,” in the first series of “* Eighteenth- 
Century Vignettes.” 


Although, on taking up the book, I was attracted 
chiefly by “ Pastor Moritz’s™ notes on the Peak District, 
that proved to be only a subsidiary part of the interest this 
pilgrim was to arouse. If I looked first at his account of 
Matlock, Chatsworth, Bakewell, Tideswell, and the Caves 
of Castleton, it was not long before I had begun in ortho- 
dox fashion at the beginning and found myself carried 
along irresistibly by the easy-flowing narrative in which 


FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS" OF 82 YEARS AGO: “THE 


MODERN HANSON.” 


star vanished in a week or two, but 
“in March there came into the heavens 
a yet brighter comet. With such por- 
tents the Great Plague in London was 
ushered in.” That is a familiar story 
to all who know even superficially the 
history of the pestilence, but Mr. Bell's 
instinct guided him aright when he 
chose to tell it again by way of prelude 
to his tremendous drama of suffering 
and death. He develops his theme 
slowly, with a wealth of detail and 
curious learning that never hinders the 
impressive onward sweep of the narra- 
tive. He has applied to the confused 
and uncertain old Bills of Mortality 
the modern scientific method, and has 
constructed with infinite care and wari- 
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the ingenious author traces his itinerary from his landing 
near Dartford to London, and so up the Thames valley 
to Oxford, whence he made an extended tour of the Mid- 
lands, and then returned to the Metropolis. 


Moritz has the true gift of the teller of tales of the 
wayside and the wayside inn. His tavern experiences, 
worthy to be set beside those of Erasmus, were not always 
happy. At Tideswell, for example, he found mine host's 
fare but indifferent. Of his charity, he does not give the 
name of his house of call, merely saying that he asked 
to be shown “not to a great inn, but to a cheap one.” 
To-day, the victualler’s art has mended there, and if the 
place cannot boast “ a great inn,” it has at least one that 
bear, the marks of a respectable antiquity and offers 
entertainment that is both good and cheap. Herr Moritz 
met with his hardest tavern luck at Nuneham, where 
late at night the door was slammed inhospitably im his 
face, and he had to pad a weary hoof on to Oxford. 


But that barring-out was fortunate for our enjoyment 
of the story, for a Mr. Maud of All Souls, returning from 
taking clerical duty at Dorchester (it was Sunday night), 
joined himself to the traveller, and proved so entertaining 
a companion that “we were now got, almost without 
knowing it, quite to Oxford.” There Mr. Maud carried 
our German to the Mitre, where, although it was close 
on midnight, they found a company of convivial dons, 
in cap and gown, hard at pipes, the bottle, and theological 
argument of no very reverent sort. They sat at it till 

at last when morning drew near, Mr. Maud suddenly 
exclaimed ‘d—n me, | must read prayers this morning at 





FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 
OF 8&2 YEARS AGO: A CABMAN OF 1842. 
The three old woodcuts here reproduced illustrated an article on 
“Cabs” in our issue of October 22, 1642. They show that, while 
the costume of “Cabby” has altered, the vehicles are not so very 
different from the few still surviving in the streets of London— 
even in this age of taxis. Of this typical Jehu of 1642, who 
rather suggests Mr. Weller senior, the writer of our article says: 
“Is he not the impersonification of a lazy, idle, dissolute, and 
disordered race? There is a redeeming spice of guod-nature 
about the creature we have selected, because he is supposed to 
be driving ourselves, and therefore knows that he has got a good 
fare. ... At the head of these rambling strictures [the writer 
continues] we have the modern Hanson—‘not Handsome,’ said 
a rival builder, ‘ because I say “ Handsome is as handsome does” : 
and this here hinnowater is a running us hoff our legs." These 
Hansons are patent, and do go easily and pleasantly... The 
mame upon them is that of ‘William Greathead Lewis,” once 
City correspondent to the ‘Morning Herald’ newspaper. But, as 
we began with * Hanson,’ 2 will we conclude with * four-wheel ’— 
the most popular of its kind of the modern vwehicles of London.” 


Had this article, intended originally to deal with Lon- 
don history, not strayed down into Derbyshire and other 
outlying parts, Moritz on London in general would have 
claimed more than one paragraph, and, in particular, Moritz 
on a Westminster election, with Fox on the hustings in Covent 
Garden, would have fitted the present haur to a hair; but 
to enlarge on that would be to cheat Mr. Walter Bell of 
his duc. It is prophesyimg a certainty to say that “ The 


FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS” OF 8&2 YEARS AGO: A 


mess comparative “ graphs” showing 
the upward and downward curve of 
the epidemic in the City, the liberties, 
“ FOUR- and out-parishes. But his statistics 
1842. are never dry, nor do they diminish 
that human touch which is every- 


where present in the work. 


The cold facts are indeed as vital and picturesque as 
the best of Defoe’s fictions, and Mr. Bell's unrivalled 
knowledge of London enables him to detect the novelist's 
forgery of documents, as in the case where De Foe caused 
the Sheriffs to countersign a Mayoral Proclamation, a 
practice contrary to civic routine. 


Very delightful, too, is the gently ironical exposure of 
the Merry Monarch’s alleged handsome contributions to 
the Relief Fund. “ I have searched,” says Mr. Bell, “ every 
source likely to give the disclosure, but still await testi- 
mony that Charles contributed anything.” These are 
but small points from a history of the most absorbing 
interest—but you may judge of Hercules by his foot, and 
by his copious foot-notes, for which our ingenious author 
is unnecessarily apologetic. We would not dispense with 
one of them. 


One last example of Mr. Bell's power to reconstruct 
and communicate the tortured London of 1665. 


Hardly any traffic stirred. The accustomed sounds of a city, 
the pleasant bum of human voices—these were stilled. People 
heard with a distinctness that was arresting the water of the rapids 
tumbling through the arches of Old London Bridge. The Placue’s 
cruelty was performed “in stealth and silence—a silence that was 
broken only by the throat cries of its distracted victims, without 
the noise and the tumult, the unthinking exhilar ition, the flashes 
and explosions that in war would accompany the achievement of a 
bundred thousaad dead. 


From tragedy we may pass to comedy in another 
addition to“the books about London. This is the light, 
gossiping chronicle entitled “ Lonpow Inns anp Taverns.” 
by Leopold Wagner (Allen and Unwin: 10s. 6d.), a com- 
panion to the same author's “‘ A New Book About London,” 
which it echoes in part. Mr. Wagner gives in a discursive 
style much curious information about famous and obscure 
houses of call, and many will be glad to recognise old 
faces and old scenes and hear old songs turn up again in 
these readable pages. Add to our list two useful little 
hand-books, “ Turovcn Lowpow Hicuways” and “ Tue 
Heart or Lonpow,” the joint work of Ernest Hazlehurst 
and Walter Jerrold (Blackie; 4s. each), and as a final 
bonne bouche turn to fiction and enjoy, as I have enjoyed, 
Mr. G. P. Robinson's “ Susurpan Nicurs’ Ewrertainment”’ 
(Duckworth ; 7s. 6d.), a collection of short stories strung 
together on a thread just strong enough to give the book 
a place among novels of London life. It is an ingenious 
whimsical extravaganza, with a quict hint of satire on 
current fiction of the most polite, exclusive, passionate, 
and spiritualistic kind. Nor does the masterful lover 
of ethelemdellismos escape Mr. Robinson's shrewd and 
sideways thrust. Excellent pastime ! 
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A HAVEN OF REFUGE FOR LOST DOGS: MODEL LONDON KENNELS. 


By Coveresy or Ma. F. Russett Roserts, Secretary or “ Ovr Dums Farenvs’ Leacur.” 
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WHERE STRAY DOGS ARE PROVIDED WITH COMFORTABLE QUARTERS AND ARE TREATED WITH KINDNESS AND UNDERSTANDING, WHILE EFFORTS ARE MADE 
TO FIND THEM HAPPY HOMES: THE NORTH LONDON DOGS’ HOME—THE SPACIOUS AND UP-TO-DATE KENNELS FOR LARGER DOGS. 
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NEW ARRIVALS: “‘STRAYS"’ BROUGHT BY THE HOME’S WELL-FITTED MOTOR-VAN, IN THE LARGE GRASS COMPOUND, WHERE ALL THE DOGS ARE LET OUT FOR 
WHICH DAILY COLLECTS THEM FROM POLICE-STATIONS NORTH OF THE THAMES. | EXERCISE EVERY DAY: GENERAL INTEREST IN THE CONTENTS OF A BOWL. 
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(SKILLED NURSING IN AN ACCIDENT CASE: THE MANAGERESS, MISS KENNEDY al ONE OF THE MANY WELL-BRED “STRAYS" THAT FIND THEIR WAY TO THE i 
(ON RIGHT), WITH AN ASSISTANT, ATTENDING THE PATIENT. i HOME: A FINE SHEEP-DOG, AT BRUSHING TIME | 
nn nnn oF Sse === 
The North London Dogs’ Home, Bridge Road, Willesden, is a model of its kind. every lost dog has to be kept for seven days, to give its owner a chance to 
The dogs are not herded in dark pens, but are kept separate, or in groups of two claim it: then it becomes the property of the League For most of the dogs 
or three together, in up-to-date kennels They are treated with sympathy and good and happy homes are found An exercising ground of nearly two acres is 
skill This Home was founded in 1912 by a few devoted dog-lovers, and in 1921 a distinguishing feature, and isolation kennels in an entirely separate plot are 
was taken over by Our Dumb Friends’ League, whose President is Lord Lonsdale used for sick dogs. A well-known veterinary surgeon attends regularly The 
Great improvements have since been made, and additional kennels built The Home is managed by a lady who is an experienced and devoted dog-lover, working 
object of the Home is to provide comfortable quarters for the stray dogs which under a committee at present consisting of Sir George Denton, K.C.M.G., Colonel 
are taken up by the police, and every day the Home's van makes the round of Douglas, C.S.1., C.1.E., and Professor Hobday, C.M.G., Veterinary Surgeon to the 





the police stations north of the Thames to take over the lost dogs By law King. Anyone requiring a dog would be well advised to visit the Home. 
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NEW MINOAN DISCOVERIES: THE 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND Dieawing 
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2. SHOWING ONE OF THE HOOPOES (RIGHT) OCCURRING AT 
OF THE FRIEZE (PAINTED ABOUT |! 8.c.) OF WHICH MANY 
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S'* ARTHUR EVANS writes (in the “ Times) 
These very important finds of Egyptian stone 
throw back the act 
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t WITH A PAINTED FRIEZE OF PARTRIDGES (SHOWN IN THE RESTORATION DRAWING 
OF THE UPPER PART): A PAVILION OF A HOSTEL FOUND AT KWNOSSOS 
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5. ON THE NEWLY DISCOVERED MINOAN ROAD FROM KNOSSOS TO KOMO, ITS SOUTHERN PORT 6. WITH STEPPED INTERVALS FOR DRAINING OFF FLOOD WATER FROM 
A SECTION OF “‘CYCLOPEAN "' TERRACE WALL AT VISALA, THE CHIEF INTERIOR SETTLEMENT THE MINOAN WAY INTO KNOSSOS EXCAVATED WITH GREAT 
_— pienenesitieiiinestnta ania _ 




















made further discoveries of great Crete, shedding a flood of 


has traced rt a highway lead from the Minoan 
between Cr F 1¢ Nile The this 


ine 


capital at Knossos, in the north 


seaport has been identified at Komo. where a 


representing the chief 


uding ar 1p and a lower acropolis and fragments of large oil-jars 


some remarkable buildings at the point where the 


road from the south entered the city. forming 


his discoveries at this point. Sir Arthur writes 
was so petrified (by gypsum) that it took 


weeks to exp 
jeal with were the massive piers of 


a viaduct with stepped 
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AND THE PORT LINKING KNOSSOS WITH EGYPT. 
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INTERVALS AMONG RED-LEGGED PARTRIDGES: A SECTION 
FRAGMENTS REMAINED IN THE MINOAN PAVILION, WHOSE 
DISCOVERED AT KNOSSOS. 
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4. A LINK WITH EGYPT ABOUT 2500 BC.: AN EGYPTIAN 
STONE VESSEL OF LATE PRE-DYNASTIC FORM FOUND 
__ AT KWNOSSOS. 
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; 3. WITH THE MINOAN STONE LAMPS RESTORED TO THEIR ORIGINAL LEDGES: AN UNDERGROUND 
} FOUNTAIN CHAMBER WITH A SACRED SPRING, .AT KNOSSOS. ; 
te } 
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TER FROA THE HILL-SIDE: MASSIVE PIERS OF A VIADUCT THAT CARRIED | :@ ; 7. “THE LADY OF THE SOURCE": A PAINTED CLAY FIGURINE OF THE MINOAN GODDESS ; 
z . ' ; « ; : s ; 
ITH GREA DIFFICULTY FROM SOIL PETRIFIED BY GYPSUM ; . i IN ATTITUDE OF BENEDICTION, INSIDE A SMALL VOTIVE VESSEL ‘THIRTEENTH CENTURY BC). ; 
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flood waters from the hillside A large section of a building of a wholly unique character has come to light It cluded arrangeme keeping 
* with a modern * hydr a kind of * caravanserai hostel." or ‘rest house’ for the weary traveller arrived by the great South Road The salie: 
feature on one side was a sm but elegant pavilion or loggia (No. 1). Only the lower part of the walls remained standin; The fresco frieze 
fragments) that had surmounted the painted pillars was of quite a novei character, representing red-legged partridges and, at intervals, hoopoes (N , T 
q f ves belong t the early part the sixteenth century B.C Steps came into view descending to what proved to be an undergrour founta y 
(? The whe interior was found packed with votive vessels The most remarkable discovery was the Lady of the Source herse he M 
4 Godde standing. as a etan Vesta, within a vesse! shaped like a round hut (No. 7) The image is of primitive type with arms raised and palms 
> the attitude in whic from Neolithic times the Goddess received adoration, while round patches, suggestive of some kind of * stigmata appear on her ¢ s 
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HEDGEROW BERRIES AND OCTOBER HUES IN RELATION TO BIRDS. 
By W. P. Pycraft, F.Z.S., Author of “ The Infancy of Animals,” “The Courtship of Animals,” etc., etc. 


ESPITE the fact that our summer was so largely 

sunless, the countryside is now a place of 

radiant glory. The foliage now about to fall has 
assumed a splendour denied to the earlier 
months, as if to form a fitting background 


Either hordes of mice and other fruit-eating creatures 
would gather to the feast and devour them all, or the 
seeds would germinate and form so thick a swarm 


from the under-side of the rich, dark-green, spike-like 
leaves. This pulp, as I know from experiment, is not 
poisonous, as some suppose, and is sweet to the taste. 

The part played by birds in the dispersal 
of the hedgerow fruits which form the theme 





for the kindly fruits of the earth which 
now bedeck our coppices and hedgerows 
with splashes of brilliant colour, as though 
to distract our thoughts from the drear 
months of winter which are before us. So 
full of restful, quiet beauty is this trans- 
formation scene that it seems, at first, 
almost impious to attempt to discover the 
possible meaning behind this beauty. Yet 
will our curiosity be justified, for the more 
we succeed in this endeavour the more we 
shall enjoy this feast of colour, and the more 
likely shall we be able to assist in its annual 
recurrence. 

When we speak of “ the kindly fruits of 
the earth,"’ most of us, probably, are think- 
ing of the dessert table! But among these 
hedgerow fruits there are few that we 
covet. Some, indeed, we should find taste- 








of this essay is by no means generally re- 
cognised. We are supposed, by some, to 
know all that is to be known about our native 
birds. Yet, even in this matter of fruit- 
dispersal we know very little indeed. Most 
people have seen how greedily the mistle- 
thrushes will fall upon the bountiful repast 
spread by the mountain-ash. They will strip 
a tree in the course of a few hours. The 
gardener knows the weakness of the black- 
bird and the song-thrush for his currants ; 
but as yet we have but a very incom- 
plete list of the birds which help in this 
good work of sowing the seed for our 
autumn feasts of colour. But for the ivy- 
berries we should probably lose one of our 
most delightful songsters, the blackcap. 
For this bird, when it comes to us in the 








less, and some of the most alluring we FIG. 
dare not touch, since they are reputed 

poisonous The shining, luscious, scarlet 

berries of the woody-nightshade (Fig. 1) and the 
Bnony (Fig. 3) positively fascinate us; only 
the fear of possible consequences keeps us from 
‘just tasting.”” Where blackberries are concerned 


1.—BEARING LUSCIOUS SCARLET BERRIES 


THE WOODY NIGHTSHADE, 


round the parent plant as to smother both them- 
selves and it. And so then it has come about that 
some bear berries, some winged seeds, some exploding 
seed capsules, and some capsules which are emptied 
by the wind. Yet other means of 
dispersal there are. But let us return 











spring, depends largely on these for sus- 


MUCH LOVED BY BIRDS: tenance, until insect-life becomes abundant. 


There were many who believed that only 

by the merest accident could seeds sur- 

vive after passing through the intestines of birds. 
The botanist Kerner was the first to put this 
matter to the test of experiment. He used the 
seeds of no fewer than 250 species, carefully watching 





to our berries. 

Some, like the berries of the haw- 
thorn, contain, beneath a thin layer 
of rather tasteless pulp, a single large 
* stone,"’ enclosing a juicy kernel from 
which the hawthorn yet to be is de- 
veloped. The “ hips,”” on the other 
hand, contain several seeds, also hard- 
coated. Such fruits are known as 
“drupes.”” The blackberry consists 
of a cluster of “ drupes '"—that is to 
say, of small fruits, each of which 
contains a seed. 

There are two of these wayside fruits 
which demand special mention. These 
are borne by the yew and the spindle- 
tree. The latter, rose-pink in colour, 
looks like four berries, imperfectly fused 
together (Fig. 2). Sometimes the four 
are of equal size, but usually one or two 








FIG. 2.—WITH A ROSE-PINK OUTER CASE (LIKE FOUR BERRIES 
FUSED TOGETHER) THAT SPLITS AND DISCLOSES THE SEEDS 
WITHIN AN ORANGE-YELLOW “ ARILLUS”: THE SPINDLE-TREE. 


we are greedy; while cranberries and whortle- 
berries are hardly less welcome. Such as have not 
had their taste spoiled by “ old vintages” find wine 
distilled from elderberries and “ sloe-gin” 
palatable. With these few, however. our desires are 
satisfied. For the vivid red berries of the mountain- 
ash, the hawthorn, and the rose we have no use, save 
for table decoration; and the same is true of the 
velvety black berries of the ivy, dog-wood, privet, 
and deadly nightshade. 

May no venturesome spirit take his courage in 
both hands and start experiments to test the edibility 
of these neglected berries! These pioneers always 
end, sooner or later, in spoiling what should have been 
conserved. The gain of these new fruits might well 
cost us our autumn feasts of colour. Let us leave 
them for the birds, whose birthright they are. They 
sow for the harvests yet to be. And it is to secure 
these sowers of the seed that Nature has used her 
most beguiling colours. Just as Eve found the apple 
was pleasing to the eye, so these children of Nature 
are tempted to eat of what is, to us, forbidden fruit. 
For their trustfulness they are rewarded by the gaily 
tinted pulp, in order that the hard seed within 
should be carried away, and presently be voided, 
or ejected from the mouth. By this means these 
berry-bearers, which may not move from their 
appointed place, enlarge their range, and preserve 
a place in the sun 

This method of perpetuating their race is but one 
of many devised, so to speak, by Nature to ensure 
the survival of her garden. If all plants bore berries 
there would follow such a surfeit as would defy the 
fowls of the air to clear it away, tried they never so 
hard. The berries, sooner or later, must fall to the 
ground, and then one of two things would happen. 
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are markedly smaller than the rest. 
When fully ripe, this rose-coloured in- FIG 
vestment splits along lines of cleavage 
plainly visible before it takes place. 
When completely opened the seeds are 
revealed within an orange-yellow investmert known 
as an“ arillus.”” This is yet more perfectly developed 
in the case of the yew (Fig. 4), where the seed can be 
seen lying within the crimson-coated pulp depending 
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FIG. 4—WITH AN “ARILLUS” OF BEAUTIFUL SEALINGC- 
WAX RED, FORMING A PULP IN WHICH THE SEED 
IS EMBEDDED: THE YEW 
Photograph: by BE. J. Manly 


3.—NOW TO BE SEEN HANGING IN FESTOONS ON EVERY 


HEDGE : 


THE BLACK BRIONY WITH ITS BRIGHT SCARLET 
BERRIES. 


their fate after being swallowed by birds. In 
these observations he made use of thrushes and 
robins, various members of the finch tribe, ravens 
and jackdaws, the turkey, pigeon, and ducks. The 
blackbird ate everything, “even the arils of the 
yew,” rejecting the stones from the crop, as hawks 
eject the feathers and bones of their victims. No 
less than 75 per cent. of these various seeds swal- 
lowed by the blackbird, 85 per cent. in the 
case of the thrush, and 80 per cent. in the case 
of the robin germinated, though more slowly than 
seeds which had not passed through this ordeal. 
The seeds of berberis and of currants, on the 
other hand, germinated more quickly after having 
been ingested. 

Though it is a matter of common knowledge that 
these fruits of many colours—scarlet, pink, blue, and 
black—are at first green, and gain their bright hues 
only as they ripen, it is by no means so generally 
realised that there is a meaning in this. So long as 
they are green no bird will touch them—indeed, they 
probably escape their notice completely. But as 
they pass from green to yellow, and then to scarlet, 
or from green to red, and thence to black, they are 
still untouched. And this because the unripe pulp 
has a nauseous taste. The process of ripening pro- 
duces ferments which produce palatability, and sets 
the mouth “ watering ” for the feast. 

The majority of the seeds swallowed are set free 
within two hours of their being swallowed. This is 
well for the plant. If they were retained longer, 
and lost nothing of their vitality, they might be 
dropped too far from country suited to the plant, and 
thus perish. Let us not forget how much we owe to 
birds when we feast our eyes on the coat of many 
colours which chill October wears 
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SIX MILES ABOVE AMERICA: 


THE HIGHEST AIR PHOTOGRAPH. 


Orricia Puorocrarn sy tue U.S. Army Am Service. 












































HOW AN AMERICAN CITY WOULD APPEAR TO A PASSENGER FLYING VERY HIGH: AN ALTITUDE RECORD IN ‘ PHOTOGRAPHY— 
DAYTON, OHIO, TAKEN FROM AN AEROPLANE AT 32,220 FT., WITH THE AID OF A SPECIAL “RAY FILTER’ THAT GAVE CLEAR 
DETAIL OVER AN AREA OF 19 SQUARE MILES. 
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HE successful flight of the Zeppelin “ZR III.” across the Atlantic, and 
her appearance over New York before landing at Lakehurst, lend interest 

to the above photograph, although, of course, the airship could not attempt any 
such altitude. In our issue of August 23 we gave the photograph that holds 
the height record for one taken on land—that of Mount Everest obtained by 
Dr. Somervell at 28,000 ft. Here we give an aerial photograph that beats 
this record by over 4000 ft. It was taken with a K3 camera with a focal 
length of 12 inches, and covers an area of 19 square miles. Describing it, 
Dr. E. E. Free, Ph.D., F.A.A.S., writes: “An important step forward was 
made in aerial photography recently, when the accompanying photograph was 
snapped by Lieutenants Macready and Stevens at a height from the ground 
of 32,220 ft.—practically six’ miles! It was taken at eleven a.m. one day 
in early May, and points the way toward a solution of one of the greatest 
difficulties in aerial photography, that of ‘scattered’ light. Although the 
ground was, from this distance up, covered with a bluish haze which made 
visibility rather poor, it will be noted that the photograph is as clear in 
detail as though it had been pieced together from larger ones. In some 
parts, with the use of a small hand-glass, automobiles can be seen on the 
roads: and individual houses can easily be made out. This blue haze 
mentioned is the effect of the scattered light. 
ground—for about a mile and a half above the earth—is more or less dusty ; 


The atmosphere nearer the 


and its transparency is, therefore, greatly reduced by means of this haze. 
If light rays pass through the air, or any gas that contains fine particles of 
the same order or size as the rays of the light, some of the light rays arc 
stopped by these particles and reflected sidewise by them. This is what is 





technically known as ‘scattering,’ resulting in a bluish haze or reflection. It 
is a special physical effect, the scattered light being composed principally of 
the shorter rays of the spectrum. That is why haze looks bluish. ‘ The 
blue Alsatian mountains" are blue merely because the light being reflected 
from them is scattered by the dusty atmosphere of Alsace. This scattering 
effect is partly, or perhaps wholly, responsible for the blue colour of the sea. 
Pure sea water, with no dust in it whatsoever, would probably be black. 
The bluish, greenish, and yellow tints which are actually observed are due 
to the scattering of light by small particles, complicated in this case by some 
reflection from larger particles. The picture shown here was taken with the 
use of a special ray filter devised by the U.S. Army Air Service, which filter 
cuts out the light reflected from this ground haze, and makes the haze 
essentially transparent so far as concerns the actinic rays that effect the 
camera plate. The filter lens removes all the light coming from the haze, 
and Waves only those longer rays which are passing through it from the 
grourd. Every amateur photographer knows how hard it is to take a good 
picture of a distant mountain range. The mountains blend directly into the 
skyline, because what actually happens is that the picture is neither of the 
mountains nor of the sky, but of the blue dust haze of scattered light which 
lies between the camera and the range. This the new filter lens promises 
to eliminate. This work is considered by experts to be one of the greatest 
advances in aerial photography, and is expected almost to revolutionise such 
work For military and aerial mapping work the value of such a develop- 
ment is obvious immediately ; and there will doubtless be many other applica. 


tions of such filter lens cameras." 
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THE LENA ASHWELL PLAYS._—OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 





























FRANCE left but two plays for want money,” and* to provide both Miss Ash- Miss Ashwell for a bundle of her circulars, and enclose 
¢ Sone f his books were, indeed, well has founded a Club of Friends of the L.A.P., them in their letters. Thus the snowball will be set 
{ r th ta but by other hands than his: where members contributing a small gift will rolling, and the prospects of a bright future will 
the ached the theatre as a pastime, but he did be kept posted in all the Players’ doings, and strengthen the hands of Miss Ashwell a true 
kK upon it as his real domain. One friend of the people. 
mmentators told us that, when : . P 
yect ot the theatre was broached to . , . 
= When, a year ago, James } Fagan 
¢ sa Miay-writing is really : y 
announced that at the Playhouse, Oxford, 
n nature--L am either too long 
he would start a season of repertory, both 
t ' technical demands of 
P , modern and classic, there were manv good 
the > ! reter my vn torm—eé 
’ wishes, and secretly great doubts. Oxford 
ere | am at home j 
is not the easiest town for a manager: had 
\ lis tw plays were exquisite, and 
t ile *’ there not just been a censorial interference 
Mort aux Vaches f ‘‘ Crainquebille *’ has : Vy 
} ! , with a theatre by the ‘Varsity authorities ? 
come a wsic term Mr. Bourchier pro- = . 
Was there not risk of ban if a modern play 
juced i t this wonderful satire— , A 
. . : : happened to shock the morality of the Dons? 
ut 1 t ight!y evaporated in 1 
; | , Frencl 1 that i Lastly, would the ordinary public help the 
' } } ~ Te! n an a s . j : 
! 1 ; undergrads to make the theatre {at least) 
s sure as East is Fast The other play, ] If-su rting ? 
f ; B ¢ SS Scit-s po gi: 
t Silent W is very successful in apardl 7 : UPI a , 
| -” | rect who trans at bet I We all hoped that Fagan would succeed, 
sn ty Tansiatec 1 . 
- - : : and that through success in the great ‘Varsity 
vel me r Miss Lillah MeCarthy’s great ’ 
l } town the system of repertory would gain in 
1 Sc * the w who was an angel - 
’ ; , power and propaganda. We saw his re- 
us denly ecame a devil of . 
, . telicate pertory from Sophoc les and Shakespeare to 
! ina oo deli x 4 ° 
sa 1 Shaw, from Ibsen to Wilde, froin de Musset 
\ ® pomtedily n sing at modern m . 
te th : { th to Yeats—a repertory to make a Londoner's 
it¢ ie issk sv Lise of ne 
‘ asi 1 The Silent A TWOFOLD TEMPTATION: ROSIE (MISS DOROTHY MINTO), THE INN- mouth water And of one thing we felt 
l ’ ¢ Sect . 
+ kn weenie alt Gen KEEPER'S DAUGHTER, AND EDWARD FORMBY (MR. CHARLES KENYON) sure: Fagan, who had given such artistic 
chw w vied by many BOTH URGE DAVID HUNTER (MR. GEORGE TULLY, RIGHT) TO SAIL productions of Shakespeare at the Court, 
| who wicld the pen FOR NIGERIA—A SCENE IN “THE BLUE PETER,” AT THE PRINCES. would prepare performances with great care 
; Pa ia Paste, ¢ and in the right selection of interpreters. 
*hotographs by St mi . Co. . 
alts alin So that side of the question was in safe 
speaking of voung and hopeful enterprises, here are now and again convened to discuss subjects hands and promised artistic success. Still, we were 
are t lena Ashwell Players asking for support, and of the theatre and to further propaganda. afraid of the practical result. The spectre of our 
in their ve er, the Lap, pleading their There is a very simple way to help the enterprise People’s Theatre—which gave the best of the best, 
nt ~t ‘ he editorship of Miss Irene of the L.A.P. Let those who love the theatre ask vet in one month lost /S800—still hovered in many 
Hentschel, the daughter t Carl, founder and trustee minds, and we were afraid that Fagan, like other 
of the 0.1". Club, a ran organiser who outshoulders pioneers, would have much glory but not the where- 
man er rivals and has lately gingered up the 


club by the admission of lady associates 


withal to pay the salaries on Friday night. 
However, undaunted, the new manager went to 


The Lena A ell Players, after valiant efforts work. In three terms he acted no fewer than twenty 
ind fights with tune, have now at length found a plays, and at the end of the first campaign there was 
sttle home ir own. They have acquired that no deficit to speak of—a paltry 450—and that in- 
hall of many vicissitudes in Archer Street, W.. and 


turned it into a neat 
} 


mplete, and compact play- 


ouse Here u can see several times a week, for 


omiortable seat, old favourites 


cluded, of course, expenses which are 
connected with the beginning of a new enterprise. 
In future, in order to be on the safe side, and not to 


have to pay the piper while calling the tune in the 


necessarily 


ad now is among plays, well acted by a zealous sweat of his brow, Fagan hopes to hedge in behind a 
d voung actors, some of whom have made a little guarantee fund—a few hundred pounds in 

name under Miss Ashwell’s banner portions of fifty each—and there is no doubt that, 
Hut \ Century Theatre is only the base of 





when this is known, he will meet with quick and 


operati The actual impaign is carried on in surprising response There are always plenty of 
: ‘ edom’s camp—the populous, “sports "’ in the land who will lend a hand to a 
t irbs of outlving London, the villages plucky man who has proved that there is a vital 
and the untryside. What a treat it future in his bold enterprise. 
must ‘ uple of shillings or a “‘ tanner ” Having run the race and reached the goal in 
a pioy that was once the talk of London, and now Oxford, Fagan now intends to take the helm at Cam- 
bri ns the workers evening in an enthusiastic, bridge. He is manning a second crew for the pur- 
\ ' pable interpretation! This is indeed pose; he is planning a double repertory; and the 
(ood work, and if the friends of the drama—you two companies will then play alternately in both 
now w nean : people who talk about it and "Varsity centres. The Oxford programme is already 
I ch more they only would—will only 


Miss Ashwell's appeal, it will in course of 


tim rye reat 








issued. Pirandello, Favia, 
names to conjure with 


what 
are represented in the new 


Benavente, Synge 


work It will bring our country THE “HOME TIE” WHICH MEMORIES OF NICERIA repertory ; and when the list of plays for Cambridge 

ne with the rest of Europe, where the smallest THREATEN TO BREAK: EMMA (MISS CATHLEEN is complete (and Austria, Germany, Hungary, Hol- 

id en the village treasures its own theatre NESBITT) PLEADS WITH HER HUSBAND, DAVID HUNTER land will no doubt figure in it), the two ‘Varsity 

as 3 wanioe t merely as a pleasure, of life (MR. GEORGE TULLY), IN “THE BLUE PETER,” AT theatres together will, as it were, be a living Chair 

I indeed wonderful what the inspiring force of THE PRINCES. for the propagation of European literature. Nor 

Lena Ashweil, one of our does Fagan confine him- 
ost actresses has 


self to the production of 





achieved since she (I hope 

emporarily) gave up act- 

ing for pioneering Her | 
' 
| 
i 


struggles have been con- 


new plays: he is seeking 
new talent too, and already 
one or two players, hitherto 


unknown, thanks to his 

tinvous and great, for her confidence and guidance 

efforts were practically have made a reputation 

single - handed n the and revealed great pro- 

side. If she had mise of achievements to 

sired, the Lena Ash- come. Withal, this new 

\ I s would have movement is a portentous 

given up for step in the right direction, 

want nds. But Miss and I foresee that, if our 

‘ 4 woman J. B. Fagan is supported 
she as m 





as he deserves, he will in 
course of time embrace all 








ved the ‘Varsity ‘citics of Eng- 

~ yh enery land in his scheme, and 

Wego a thereby render a great ser- 

- vice to the theatre as well 

. y as to the students, who, 

. | until his advent, had to 

MEMORIES THAT AWAKENED THE WANDERLUST: DAVID HUNTER (MR GEORCE TULLY, SEATED, LEFT OF seek their histrionic re 

n TABLE) IS OFFERED BY CHIEF SERAKIN DONKO (AINGO BARBAHJABA) THE GIFT OF A NATIVE GIRL creations in the second 

. M. BOMBABASH!): ACT |. OF “THE BLUE PETER,” AT THE PRINCES THEATRE hand productions of * Lon- 

ae Mr. E. Temple Thurston’s play, “ The Blue Peter,” the hero, David Hunter, is tempted to forsake his wife and home in Liverpool don successes” by tournng 
‘ ' . on 


hus ‘ 


haunts a5 a mining engineer in Nigeria 


The native parts are played by Nicerians 


‘ ompanies 
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Seeking Election: Ten More Women Candidates for the New Parliament. 
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MISS MARY RICHARDSON i MISS AMY SAYLE (LAB), lead MRS. HELEN SHAW (U,), MISS E. STEWART (LAB), gt Pee (LIB.), 
(IND.), ACTON. on HEMEL HEMPSTEAD. ; BOTHWELL. N. EDINBURGH. 
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LANARK. | 
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an <i. ce as MISS E. B. MITCHELL (LIB), ~ DR. STELLA CHURCHILL 
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MRS. BARBARA DRAKE bel MISS M. L. K. JONES (U,), 
(LAB), W. LEWISHAM. ARDWICK. 


(LAB.), MN. HACKNEY. i 
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Portraits of thirty of the forty-one women candidates appeared in our last issue 
(October 18). We now give ectecnandlh of ten of the as eleven. We 


| have been unable to obtain a photograph of Dr. 
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A FAMOUS RACING MOTORIST | 











KILLED: THE LATE COUNT “RADIO" NEW ZEALAND: 
ZBOROWSKY. MR. C. W. GOYDER. 
. see = 
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Laura Sandeman (Unionist), 
North Aberdeen. Pin vs Lafayette, Barratt, Bassano, Special Press,and Elliott and Fry.) 
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THE SPIRITUAL HEALING “MISSION : 


(L. TO R.) DR. PEROWNE (BISHOP OF BRADFORD), 
MR. J. M. HICKSON 


(THE AUSTRALIAN MISSIONER), AND THE REV H. WARNER 
(VICAR OF FRIZINGHALL). 
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THE WEDDING OF MISS SHEILA KAYE-SMITH, THE NOVELIST, AND THE 


REV. THEODORE P. FRY: BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM LEAVING THE CHURCH. 
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A PIONEER IN NAVAL GUNNERY AND ADVOCATE OF SUBMARINES IN PLACE 


| 
OF BATTLE-SHIPS: THE LATE ADMIRAL SIR PERCY SCOTT. i 
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Count Zborowsky was killed near Milan, on October 19 Mr. C. W. Goyder, wedding of Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith and the Rev. T. Fry took place at St 
late of Mill Hill School, recently established communication with Mr. Bell, of | Leonards, on October Ii¢ Sir Percy Scott entered the Navy in 156 
Waihemo, New Zealand Mr. J. M. Hickson, the Australian missioner, con- photograph, taken before he discarded his beard, 


ducted spiritual healing missions at Bradford, and St. Michael's, Paddington 


shows him in 


The ' familiar to the public.—{ Photos. Photopress, Sport and General, Central News, L.N.A. and Russe 


the aspect most 
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of Women 


{* a few days we shall know what we have to 
expect in the way of Government, and con- 
sequently what to look forward to in the way of 
prosperity and hospitality—in fact, what is the social 
outlook. Last season, although Labour Socialists 
were in power, there was a great deal going on. The 
British Imperial Exhibition had been planned long 
before, as had many entertainments in connection 
with it, and the social instinct was to carry on and 
work out a wonderful impulse to Imperial unity, which 
the Government found it impossible to check 
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The bridesmaids at the Crichton-Maitland wedding 
were as effectively dressed as any group of pretty 
young girls could be. Yet the scheme was simple. 
Silver frosted tissue dresses, wreaths of shiny scarlet 
leaves, and bouquets of scarlet lilies were carried. 
Three sisters of the bride were in the attendant 
train, all of them having the family good looks, of 
which fair hair, blue eyes, and lovely complexions are 
features. 


The young Countess of Galloway made a hand- 
some bride, and her ten attendant maids in ruby and 
silver tissue, and carrying carnations deeper in the same 
ruby red, with two small pages in Highland dress, 
formed a very striking following My kindly American 
anonymous correspondent writes me that the story 
of the sister Countesses of Carnarvon and Galloway 
reminds her of that of the famous Irish beauties, 
the Misses Gunning, who, if paintings are to be believed, 
were almost faultlessly beautiful. My correspondent 
says that the Wendell family were left very badly 
off. and that their uncle, not himself a rich man, 
and other relatives, provided means for their life and 
education in this country, as cheaper than in the 
U.S.A. Fortune must have been kind to Mrs. Wen- 
dell, who is a clever woman and an _ extremely 
nice one, since then, for she bad, and perhaps still 
has, a nice place in the country, and has been 


Everyone is very busy still, and the smart wed- 
dings are having a lull; there is little but canvassing 
going on One hopes that there will be more of 
our sex elected, if they are the right sort of.us. Dame 
Helen Gwynne Vaughan is one that could be immensely 
useful. She knows her world, and is a remarkably 
clever woman, the only one whose place, when she 
went to the war, had to be taken by a man, as she 
is a Professor of Science in the London University. 
Also, she is a good speaker, and knows human nature 
and its needs. Doubtless others are well qualified, 
too, but one knows more of Dame Helen, because of 
services already rendered. 


The Prince of Wales will be home in time for the 
hunting season at its very best. This year, because 


of the wet, foliage is keeping on longer, fences will and is well known in London Society—a qualification 


needing money An uncle of the sister Countesses 
is Professor Barrett Wendell of Harvard, whose book, 

Barrett Wendell and his Letters,”’ is published by 
the Atlantic Monthly Press in Boston. In it he refers 
to his brother Jacob's death, and says, “as for the 
children, they are dear little things, and in need enough 


be blind, and going heavy at the beginning Later 
it will be better, and the Prince is not likely to start 
directly he comes back I hear that some of the 
American papers have dragged his name into political 
matters, and suggested that capital has been made 
of his well-earned and badly needed holiday for 


political purposes. This is grossly unfair and in- of encouragement and help to command it unstintingly 
hospitable, and quite, as we understand things, from many.” He did not dream that his two nieces 
un-American. The Americans are nothing if not would marry, one of them the rich Earl of Car 
hospitable, and that their successful efforts to give } narvon, the other the fine voung Earl of Gallo- 
the Prince a real good time should be construed “< 4 way, the creation dating from 1623, and the Barony 
politically is not good for politics. Like ourselves, “ from 1607 oe oe 







A lovely cloal f oft grey syuirrel, which may he 
studied at the International Fur Store, 163, Regent 
Street, W 


America is in the throes of an election for a President. 
At such times, as we know, scruples are frequently 
scattered to the winds 


Miss Lutyens was very charmingly married to 
Viscount Ridley at St. Margaret's Westminster 
She is a pretty girl, and clever and artistic, as might 
be expected from the daughter of her clever father 
and clever mother, Lady Emily Lutyens, daughter 
of the late Earl of Lytton—who wrote as Owen 
Meredith ""—and grand-daughter of Bulwer Lytton 
Lady Emily is a capable woman, and looked very 
well at her daughter's wedding dressed in fawn 
colour, and wearing a hat to match 


Lady Diana Cooper is coming back to help her 
husband in his campaign as Conservative candi- 
date for Oldham. The rush election shortened her 
period of usefulness, for she could not get here from 
America before the 21st However, if Rome was 
not built in a day, much canvassing can be done in 
a week. Women of all ranks are greatly interested 
in Lady Diana, who is a thoroughly democratic 
Duke's daughter. She married the man of her 
choice, who was neither titled nor wealthy. She has 
to work for her living, and work for the film is work 
She has kept in the public eye without any conscious 


effort, and she believes in her man. who possesses 


good brains a he ought to do His father, 

the late Sir Alfred Cooper, was a very clever man 

and his mother, Lady Agnes ( ooper, sister of the 
te Duke of Fife, is a clever woman 


[he epidemic of smart weddings, which has now 
passed its zenith, is the aftermath of the season, one 





in which young people had “a very good time 
Mrs. Mark Makgill Crichton-Maitland made a charm 
ing bride at her pretty wedding to Licutenant 
Colonel Mark M. Crichton-Maitland, at the Guards 


Chapel Her cloth-of-silver train was lined with 












shell-pink, and her dress of white and silver brocade 
suited her splendidly The only orange-blossom was a 
trail at one sick Myrtle seems to be ousting it as a 
bridal flower Many recent brides have worn myrtle 


conspicuou ly, and orange-blossom quite unostentati- 





he lying yuirvel trin thi racetu ape al of mole ously Myrtle does grow and bloom, even in the open, A magnificent coat of sealskin collared with beaver 
j P 4 fer the ; ; j I pet } P nel the ther twidal flower an exot Le whtth wa helched in the salons of the International 
ag ’ . os t " pheaty and naturaln hur Store, 164, Regent Street, WV 
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TITUS LIVIUS AND THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


(Continucd from Page 7706.) 


‘a 

succeeded in marrying Cleopatra, and getting himself made 
King of Egypt, without letting it be known in Rome. In 
the end Augustus understood that, as he could only govern 
the Empire with the aid of the aristocracy, it was necessary 
to become reconciled to it, and to restore and give back 
to it the old Republic 

But Julius Casar, whose adopted son he was, the man 
who had made him, was destined to be the victim of 
this inevitable reconciliation between the last surviving 
chief of the Civil Wars and the nobility. The Civil War 
between Casar and Pompey had been provoked by a 
political quarrel which was only of secondary importance 
in which Cwsar, although he cannot be held completely 
blameless, was not entirely in the wrong. Indeed, he was 
more in the right than in the wrong, for to the rancour 
with which his adversaries tried to compass his ruin he 
opposed, as far as he could, an incontestable moderation. 
He only decided to initiate a war in the depth of his 
despair, so as to be the first in the field, being the weaker 
party. But he had taken the initiative, and that is what 
was unpardonable in the eyes of Livy's generation. Legal- 
itv once violated, he could no longer retrace his steps; 
he was forced to continue his advance from one battle to 
another Killed himself in the midst of his triumphs, his 
licutenants continucd the struggle, which lasted for nearly 
twenty vears, and in which perished two-thirds of the 
Roman aristocracy, without whose aid it was impossible 
to govern the Republic and the Empire. When Augustus 
tried to reconstitute the Republic, and sought out the 
old nobility to restore it to them, he found only shattered 
fragments 

The last Civil War, which had nominally been let loose 
by Cwsar, but which was really provoked by the blindness 
of his adversaries, was a kind of suicide of the ancient 
Roman nobility. Casar, with his military genius and 
his victories, was tl fatal instrument of that suicide 
But Livy's generation could not admire him in that 
disastrous réle, because the Roman nobility was the only 
class which could govern the Republic and the Empir« 
The small amount of order which did actually still exist 
in the Mediterrancan basin depended upon them for its 


existence The final justification of that rancour, which 
in itself was unjust, is afforded by the history of the Em 
pire, which Livy could not forese [Ihe whole history 


of the fulio-Claudians, from Augustus to Nero, is only 
that of the despairing effort which was made to govern 
the immense Empire with a staff insufficient in numbers 
and deficient in the necessat jualities 

Augustus, Tiberius, and Claudius sought to govern the 
Empire according to the principles and traditions of the 


Republic, by making use of the nobles. But the old 
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towards the model of the Asiatic State, endeavouring, as 
far as possible, to govern without the nobility; but the 
nobility, although they would not and could not govern the 
Empire, did not wish it to be governed without them 
And they were still strong enough to obtain their desire 

This absurd and contradictory position, the legacy of 
the Civil Wars, ended, after terrible tragedies, in the new 
Civil War which broke out at the death of Nero. That 
war seemed to destroy the Empire, but in reality saved it. 
A great man emerged from it, the new Augustus, Vespasian, 
the second founder of the Empire. Vespasian chose in 
Cisalpine and Transalpine Gaul, in Spain, and Northern 
Africa, a thousand rich and cultivated families, and in- 
scribed them in the Senatorial and Equestrian Orders 
The hemorrhage of the Civil Wars was cured at last; 
the Empire had once more a nobility whose numbers, 
riches, and moral energy sutticed to govern it according 
to the Roman traditions. It was the century of the 
Flavians and the Antonines which had dawned, the splendid 
era of the Empire! 

But it had needed a century of obscure and tenacious 
work in the provinces to remake what Julius Cwsar, in spite 
of himself, had destroyed. And Livy, with Virgil and 
Horace, was one of the partisans of this great reconstruction. 
Few writers have accomplished in history a more brilliant 
task. The families from Gaul, Spain, and Africa who had 
enriched themselves during the first century of our era 
who had been admitted into the political aristocracy by 
Vespasian, and who furnished the directing dite of the 
Empire in the second century, had become Romanised 
under the influence of those three authors. The Livian 
inspiration is obvious, for example, in Trajan. 


Conceived in this way, the history of Rome from the 
death of Sulla until the time of Vespasian becomes clearly 
illuminated. Everything is linked up and explained 
Titus Livius gives us the key to all that history when 
one understands his “ anti-Cwsarism.” It is his “ anti 
Caxsarism” which decided me to throw over the systems of 
Duruy, Mommsen, and other historians, and to make 
Augustus not a disciple and successor of Cawsar, who applied 
his plans, but rather the involuntary antagonist who was 
obliged to remake all that Casar had destroved But why 
did the nineteenth century have so much difficulty in 
understanding this attitude of the great Latin historian 
and his generation ? Why did it falsify the history of that 
period and render it incomprehensibk 

Because Livy is a conservative historian, and the whole 
historical work of the nineteenth century is revolutionary ; 
all, even that written by historians belonging to parti 
who call themselves conservative and believe themselves to 
be on the side of order and conservatism, like Duruy and 
Mommsen. The inconsequent revolutionary spirit which 
animated nearly all the historians of the nineteenth centurv, 
no matter what might be the epoch of which thev were 
writing the history, is a strange phenomenon which deserves 
serious study. I am the more struck by it as events 
gradually show how great is the confusion in the conception 


Livy was the most illustrious victim of that revolu 
tionary spirit by which nearly all historians have been 
unwittingly moved for more than a century. His tradition- 
alist spirit, his horror of upheavals, his almost sacred 
respect for law and legality, could neither be understood 
nor admired by recent generations. The discovery of his 
complete text could in no way have cleared up the mis- 
understanding which separates us from him, and would, 
indeed, have aggravated it If it is written in the book 
of Destiny that Titus Livius should be resuscitated one 
day, he has done well to await a more favourable moment. 

In what does the profound lesson of political wisdom 
which Rome has bequeathed to us through his intermediary 
consist ? What could he say to us, especially in the books 
which recount the history of the last Roman Civil Wars ? 
It is easy to divine it, even in the sepulchral silence in 
which so great a part of his work is enshrouded. He would 
say to us, * Beware, Europeans of the twentieth century, 
of a little brook which flows everywhere in the world, as 
if it had the gift of ubiquity ; for it is fairly casy to cross 
it, especially for men who have no prejudices; but once it 
is crossed there is no return. You must go on, and on, 
and on, sometimes to the confines of the world. It may 
happen that in order to get back to the other bank you may 
be forced to make the circuit of the globe on foot. Do you 
know what the little universal river which is so easy and 
so dangerous to cross is called? It is called the Rubicon.” 

Is our epoch able to hear that voice, or is it again a 
discourse to the deaf ? 








One of the most remarkable cars in the Motor 
Exhibition is a new Itala model, which takes the 
shape of a six-cylinder, two-litre chassis, of very 
interesting design. It is not that there is any- 
thing of a revolutionary character about this new 
Itala, but that it is a model of what one expects 
the modern car of its type to be when it has 
been arrived at with the assistance of all the 
knowledge gained in racing during the past three 
years. Not that it is a racing car, or intended to 
be anything of the kind. No doubt it is a fast car 
But what is so attractive about it is its beautifully 
clean design, and the evidences of careful thought in 
design which appeal to one at every point. It simply 
bristles with good points, but it is not easy to say 
what they are and to convey an adequate impression 
of just how good it looks. It is like a well-dressed 
man or woman—you would not attempt to describe 
exactly how that person was dressed, but the impression 
of superlative good taste would be the principal 
sensation. It is so in the case of this really beautiful 
chassis. There is nothing that can be picked out 
as being better than any other point—it is the whole 
that appeals, and this has set everybody talking 


nobility, decimated and rendered anemic by the Civil 
Wars, would not face the necessary cffort, which was a 
burden too crushing for their reduced strength; or they 
actually created difficultics to revenge themselves for the 
predominant power which the family of Augustus had 


acquired in the Republic. Caligula and 


Nero turned 








what is necessary to be done for its maintenance 


of the governing classes of Europe as to what is order and about it. It is certainly a car that ought to be 
seen before the Show closes. 
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10 minutes from Monte Carle. 





MEN TONE 


Opened October | st. 





40 minutes from Nice. 





Winter Palace 
On the Hill, 
Unrivalled Views. 
Constant Sunshine 

Last word in Confort. Casino. 


— International Tennis. Golf. 
Enchanting Excursions. 
Finest Climate. Superior 
— see Situations. 


TENNIS, MUSIC, 
RESTAURANT. 
— Hotels 


Auto Bus Service to Casino 


and all Trains. 


Patllard, M. Directer 





Fascinating Sea and 
Mountain 
Endless Attractions. 


For all Particulars apply to 
their respective Managers. 


Resort. 


Opera, etc. Best 

















Iles 


Britanniques. 


Above the flown. 


Excellent English Family Hotel. 
Redecorated 


Large Garden. 
Full South, 


Tennis. Restaurant. 


Modern and very comfortable 


Suites Self-contained. 





Orient & Angleterre. 


Central. 
In large Sunny Garden—full South. Modern. 
Spacious. One of Mentone’s Finest Hotels. 
Sisty Suites, all Self-contained. Motor Car 
Renowned Cuisine and Attendance, 


Well-known Best-class English Family Hotel. 


Hotel des Anglais. 
Open all the year. 
Sea Front — Full South — Suany Garden. 


Entirely Renovated. Every Room has Run- 


ning Water (Hot and Cold) 5° Private 
Bath Rooms. 
Restaurant. Teanis. Garage. 


Louvre. 
Central. 
Adjoining Public Gardens through great 
Palm Avenue. 


Hotel de Venise. 


Central. 


This famous English Hotel, greatly enlarged 


Close to Casino. Entirely renovated. Full | this Summer, has now 200 South Rooms 


South. Spacious. Modern Renowned 75 Baths. Noted Cuisine. 


Cuisine. Dennis Terms Moderate. 


Large, Sunny 
Garden 





HOTELS 


Bellevue et D’Italie. 


Be fully situated in their own grounds 
pying the whole hillside — within five 
minutes of the centre of the tow: 


Cc hurchmen, Proprietors 


Méditerannée. 
Quite Central. 


In Large, Quiet Garden. 


Re-decorated Many Suites, all self n. 


tained, Up-to-date Hote Superior ( uisine 


Terms Moderate. 


Royal & Westminster. 
Sea Front. 

Up-to-date Family Hotel. Rooms. 

Large Garden. Full South. 


M. Prop. ], B. Hagen Centre of 


Atlantic & Malte. 


Central. 


Very Comfortable, vet Moderate. 1060 Sout! 
Running Water 30 Baths. 
Same Management. 


Town in Pleasant Gerden. 





Majestic. 


Ceatral. 
Peciog Public Gardens aad Casiao 
First-class Family Hotel. Running water 
throughout 30 Suites, all self-contained 


Kenowned Restaurant. Moderate Charges 
Swiss Management 
Baeller & Cattant 


Hotel National. 
Rather Elevated. 
Long a Noted Fircet Class Family Hotel. 
All Modern Comforts Excellent Cooking 


Fine Garden and Views 


Meter Service te and from Casing and Trains. 


Regina—Sea Front. 


Menton & Midi Sea Front 


. Ceatral 
Central. ee . 
Well-known Familv Hotel Fatirely Ren 
Running Water throughout. Private Bath- | vated. Running Water (H. & ¢ Suites 
rooms Sunny Garden facing Sea front. | re-decorated. Kenowned Cusine and Attend 
Attractive Public Rooms. Renowned Cuisine, | ance. Full Sout Garden on Sea Front. 


P. Ulrich, M. Prep 


Modern Comforts, Kesiaurant 


M. Proprietor: G. de Smet 








Balmoral Hotel-Sea Front 


Central. 

Falersed and Renovated during Sommer, 1924 
Running Water (H. & ¢ nail bed and dress 
ing-rooms. Private Bath Rooms (self-co 
tained Dining Room facing Sea Fror 

Garden Renowned Cuisine 


P Kayor U Prop 


Hotel du Parc. 


Central 
Facing Casino & Putlic Gardens. 
s ‘ Full Sout! Mixlern Familw H 

" nhon 


TERMS MODERATE 








Des Ambassadeurs. 


Central. 


Renowned Family Hotel. Entirely Renovate:! 
Kunning Water. Many Private Bath Ro 
very Room with Ka my Full Sou 
(yar mn sit ed 1 the plea te ' { f 
Me hx uf ki Moder 





The were 


Cecil—Sea Front. 
Sunny & Sheltered 
GARAVAN BAY. 


Small, uy -to-date 


hest. wet modcerate 
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STOPS THEM IN TEN MINUTES 


MORE THAN A BATH SALT. 








Medicates and oxygenates the water 
Quickly —Efficiently —Safely 
and as nothing else can. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— ——_= + 

As this wonderiul “ saltrated”’ water soaks 
in—the pains always soak out. Forstiffness, 
swelling and the throbbing, gnawing agony of 
acute muscular rheumatism Reudel Bath 
Saltrates stands unrivalled. It never fails 
and is absolutely in a class by itself, although 
many imitators have made unsuccessful 


attempts to reproduce this truly remarkable 
formula 





The highest authoritics declare Reudel 
Bath Saltrates to be the nearest 
approach to perfection that it is humanly 
possible for modern science to attain im 
a therapeutic agent of its kind, regard- 
bess of production cost or selling price. 


As by far the most widely used medicinal 
bath preparation Reudel Bath Saltrates has 
st««xl the test of practical use for fifteen years. 
Its sales and popularity are increasing every 
dav. This means something. Ask your 
own chemist what users say about it. 


Many millions of packets have been sold, 
each one always containing an unqualified 
monev-back guarantee No purchaser can 
assume the slightest risk of dissatisfaction or 
loss if he insists upon getting the genuine 
REUDEL Bath SalTRATES. All chemists 
have it, in packets of convenient’ sizes and 
at low prices. 
~ He house is secure without a Watch Dog. 

ae LT.-COL. RICHARDSON's 

TREDALES 
Largest Kennelsin Faglnd. Open 
\ daily. Best tedies” and (om- 
2 peirions Sale with children, not 


Pups « Gas.—Wormiey Hill, Bros- 
bourne, Herts Easy drive of Lon- 
don, ot 3 minutes from Liverpool 
Tel: <2 Broxbourne. 
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A Well-warmed House. 
During the recent years many 
people have been making a radical 
AM ne imo | | Change in the method of warming their 
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ODDESS.OF AUTOMOBILES” 
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A ‘ wd OPE. hes e/ Z ! 
The CAR of DISTINCTION | 
The charm of the Minerva sleeve valve engine lies not 
only in its smooth power and silence, but in the fact that it =| 
~“tigewhs mee fo 
work in so ecta i 

om jutly die 0 pine x Ges bin cate ello ane | 
CHASSIS WITH TYRES :— 

1s HP. 20 LP. 30 HP. 
4-cyi. 6-<yi. 6-cyl. | 
£395 £650 £800 


16, 20 & 30 H.P’, models are fitted with four-wheel brakes. 


COMPLETE CARS: | 


Saloon Saloon Enclosed Landaulette or Limousine 
‘£660 £740 #1,100 £1,250 
Showrooms and Offices: Spore Parts and Repeirs: ; 
MINERVA MOTORS LTD. 


Minerva House, Chenies Street, London, 


Wo. 


*Phone: Museum 40/41 
Wires: “ Giesuah, Teste” 
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homes. Instead of continuing the 
wasteful, dirty, and inefficient open 
fires, or disfiguring their rooms with 
radiators and pipes, they have solved 
the problem of home warming by in- 
stalling the Onepipe Heater. 

Without Pipes or Radiators,the One- 
Pipe Heater floods the whole house 
from ground floor to attic with the 
genial temperature of June. Every 
passage, lamding, and staircase is uni- 
formly heated from the beginning to 
end of Winter. 

The Heater itself is usually installed 
in the cellar or basement with one 
short length of pipe which connects it 
with an artistic copper grid on the 
ground floor. Through the central 
portion of this grid warm air circulates 
into every part of the house, while the 
displaced cold air drawn down through 
the outer parts of the grid creates per- 
fect ventilation and, combined with the 
action of the humidifier, keeps the air 
pure, warm and moist. The atmosphere 
of the house is genial and healthful. 
Doors and windows can be left open 
without impairing the efficiency of the 
Heater or interfering with one’s personal 
comfort. Cold draughts become warm. 

This most efficient and hygienic 
heating system is also the most 
economical. It can be completely in- 
stalled ina few days for approximately 
£120 to {140. It involves no structural 
alteration, and is suitable for all kinds 
of Basement and non-Basement resi- 
dences and public buildings. Its cost of 
upkeep is extraordinarily low. Stoking 
morning and night only with a few 
scuttles of coke or anthracite for twenty- 
four hours is all the attention required. 

An installation working in a Private 
Residence can be seen by appointment, 
and illustrated booklet, together with 
a list of installations now in use in 
this country can be obtained from the 
International Onepipe Heater, Ltd., 
11, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 
"Phone: Victoria 43583. 
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BURBERRYS 


8 & 10 BD. MALESHERBES PARIS ; & PROVINCIAL AGENTS 
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BURBERRYS 


are showing a magnificent 
collection of Overcoats 
designed in exclusive 
Burberry - proofed ma- 
terials in many new, rich 
colourings and patterns. 


BURBERRY 
OVERCOATS 


apart from their attrac- 
tive design, fine materials 
and workmanship, are 
distinguished by two 
very valuable qualities— 
their protective proper- 
ties, which provide 
security against wet and 
cold without generating 


Wrapping u, 
is not_enou 








Get the 
Sanitas 
health 
habit 


—— + 


A 


unhealthy heat, and ’ 
ommeed lightweight Do not think that because 
which ensures perfect you are well wrapped up you 


comfort whenever they 


are worn. are immune from 


and in particular 
You are not. Attack 





| WINTER SPORTS | 
DRESS DISPLAY | 


| of Models for Men, Women 
| and Children, designed in 
| Burberrys’ exclusive Snow- 
| and Wind-proof materials,.at 
Haymarket, | 


| WEDNESDAY, OCT. 29th. | 


Mannequin Parades 11 a.m. 
| toxp.m. and 3 to = p.m. 


HAYMARKET 
S.W.1 LONDON 


| of Sanitas Fluid—as 
mouth wash, in your 








is the safest protection against 
infection. 


disease— 


from "flu. 
is the best 


defence, and the regular daily use 


a gargle, a 
bath, etc.— 








Tee “ SANITAS CO. LTD, 
LiwEROUSE, LOR DPOF, &, 











Fashions and Fancies. 





To all women, furs are an en- 
thralling subject, and each year 
the furrier’s art makes them more 
seductive. Perfect models of 
every description are always to be found at the Inter- 
national Fur Store, 163, Regent Street, W., who are 
responsible for the trio pictured on page 794. In 
the centre is a cloak of the softest grey squirrel and on 
the left a cape of moleskin edged with flying squirrel. 
The remaining chef d’aeuvre is a magnificent sealskin 
coat collared with beaver. Needless to say, these are 
exceptionally beautiful furs, which are correspond- 
ingly valuable. Less expensive, however, are long 
coats of natural musquash, and short ccats of mole- 
skin or gazelle, which are in vogue at the moment. 
The latter are very effective, with collars and borders 
dyed to a darker nuance than the natural gold 
colouring. Purchasing furs is a difficult problem 
to anybody who is not a veritable expert, and 
it is always important to seek them from a firm of 
prestige such as the International Fur Store, whose 
enviable reputation is world - famous. 


Hats for All 
Occasions. 


Lovely Furs 
for the Coming 
Season. 





Everyone in search 
of distinctive hats 
for town and 
country should 
visit Gorringe’s, 
Buckingham Palace 
Road, S.W., who 
are responsible for 
the two distinctive 
affairs pictured 
here. The one on 
the right is carried 
out in black peter- 
sham, with a bold 
fan of reversible 
black - and - white 
petersham ribbon. 
Surprising though 
it may seem, the 
price of this chic 














A becoming hat of velour trimmed 


with satin ribbon, which hails Model is only 
from Gorringe’s, Buckingham Palace 52s.9d. On the left 
Road, S.W. is a comfortable 
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Reluctant to sacrifice her tresses, Miss Nita Underwood, a 

member of the Co-Optimists at the Palace Theatre, attains 

the “ shingled” effect by having her hair dressed and per- 
manently waved by M. Emile, 24, Conduit Street, W. 


sports hat of velour, trimmed with cockades of 
satin ribbon. It can be obtained for 437s. 9od., 
in any shade. For the same amount one can 
secure a “mushroom” hat of velour bound and 
swathed with kid in several contrasting colourings, 
and useful felt hats trimmed with the fashionable 
duvelure are only 14s. 9d: A well-illustrated millinery 
brochure can be obtained gratis and post free by all 
readers who apply mentioning the name of this 
paper. 
Permanent 
Waving. 


Many women long to attain the 
“shingled "’ silhouette, but are 
chary of sacrificing their tresses. 
Like Miss Nita Underwood (a member of the Co- 
Optimists), who is pictured here, they should visit 
Emile, the celebrated coiffeur, of 24, Conduit Street, 
W., where they may have their hair permanently 
waved and skilfully dressed to gain the desired effect. 
Emile’s system of permanent waving achieves soft, 
natural waves which make a becoming frame to the 
face. With short or long tresses, the result is equally 
successful. Emile has also designed neat little 
switches, which conceal the untidiness of growing 
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hair, and yet preserve the boyish shingled outline. 
Application should be made for an_ illustrated 
brochure, which gives also full particulars of his 
famous “ Ultima’’ transformations. 


In order to make room for the 
An October huge trainloads of toys which 
Sale. will transform Gamage’s, Holborn, 
E.C., into a vast children’s paradise this Christmas, 
the firm are holding an October sale, which is now 
in progress. Everything has been heavily reduced 
in price to achieve the end in view. Over 15,000 
post orders alone are being handled daily by the 
firm's huge mail order department, and a ficet of 
fast motor-delivery vans deliver London orders on 
the day of purchase. A further fact to be noted 
is that this firm's easy-payment facilities are extended 
under the new price régime. 


Beneath the plain wrap-over coats 
which everyone is wearing, simple, 
perfectly tailored frocks are the 
rule. At Debenham and Free- 
body's, Wigmore Street, W., there is a wide choice 
of attractive models ranging from 6} guineas. A 
well-cut tunic of gabardine opening on an under- 
skirt of satin, and 
completed with 
lines of pearl but- 
tons, can be secured 
for this amount, 
and 7} guineas is 
the price of an- 
other in gabardine 
with a wide belt 
of leather and silk 
embroidery. For 
more formal occa- 
sions a distinctive 
model in gabardine, 


Tailored Frocks 
for Autumn and 
Winter. 











with a long over- 
tunic entirely em- 
broidered in artistic 
colourings, can be 
obtained for tro} 
guineas. A useful 
brochure _illustrat- 
ing many other 
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models will be sent 
to all who apply 
mentioning the 
name of this paper. 


A piquant bow of black-and-white 

reversible ribbon adds a distinctive 

note to this hat of black petersham 
from Gorringe’s. 
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Swiss Lever Watch in all Platinum Case, set fine Diamonds (Brilliants) 
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Swiss Lever Watch in all Platinum Case, set fire Diamonds (Brilliants) 


In Platinum and Gold Case, set Rose Diamonds 


An exceptionally comprehensive collection of Wristlet Watches in Platinum 
and Gold, including many new and distinctive models set with Diamonds 
and other precious stones, is displayed at the Goldsmiths and Silversmiths 
A visit of inspection is 
invited. Illustrations and prices sent free. 


The 
GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS 
COMPANY L?: | 


Company's Showrooms, 112, Regent Street, W.1. 


| Only address. 


112, REGENT STREET 
| LONDON, WI 


Quality Watches | 





Swiss Lever Watch in all Platinum Case, set fine Diamonds (Brilliants) 23 
£2 
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“The Magic of Islam” 





NORTH AFRICAN MOTOR TOURS 


24 Distinct Optional Itineraries for Tours from London both at 


the whole of 


Algeria Tunisia Morocco ccs 


RABAT, MARRAKESH (Morocco City), FEZ, FIGIG, 
| LAGWAT, BOU SAADA, BISKRA, CONSTAN- 
TINE, TUGGURT, TUNIS, KAIRWAN, TIMGAD, 
CARTHAGE. The palm-clad OASES of the SAHARA. 
j The snow-capped Atlas. Across the Sahara by 12-wheeled 
} 
| 
! 


Desert Cars. 


LONDON TO ALGIERS IN TWO DAYS 


Company's own Express Mail Steamers from Marseilles and Bordeaux. 
Company's own Hotels (24) the wonder of North Africa. 

Company's own Luxurious Private Cars. 

Special fearure: The fares are absolutely inclusive, even of Gratuities, 


Baths, Afternoon Tea, etc., etc. 





Full perticuiacs from any Tourist Agency, of 
FRENCH LINE, Compagnie Generale Transatlantique, Ltd., 
22, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 1. 
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GROSSMITH’S 
Pad 
UL-N&A 
H AN > 
The 
Fascinati 
aan tes 


PERFUME 
ftom the Orient’s wealth 


of fragrance the sweetest 
of all was captured and 
named Phal-Nana It 
is a wonderfully _ lasting 
and refreshing perfume. 


PHUL-NANA 
FACE POWDER 


is adherent, unobtrusive 
and delightfully fragrant. 


PHUL-NANA 
TOILET CREAM 


(vanishing) gives a velvety 
softness and is beneficial 
to the most delicate skin. 


Perfume, 2/9, 
4/9, 9/6. Toilet 
Cream, |/-. Face 
Powder, 94d. 
Soap, 104d., &c. 


Of all Chemists 
G Perfumers 
or from the 

Sole Proprietors : 


J. GROSSMITH 
& SON, Ltd. 


Distillers of 
Perfumes G& Fine 
Soap Makers 


Newgate Street 
LONDON 











Lucas Bols 
Founder of 
the Distillery 





Kimmel! ; 
Dry Caragao 


| White Curacao 
(Triple Sec) 
Maraschino 
Very Old Gin 


(Stone Bottles) 
Dry Gin 


(Specially for Cocktails) 


The Worlds Favourite 
Liqueurs for 348 Years_ 


Brown Gore & Co 40 Trinity Sq London EC3 






















: In plain shades of Pink, Saxe, : 

: Mauve or Yellow with White collar, : 
: cuffs and facings. Made 7 ; 
: for Harrods by a leading English: 
: manufacturer, the dyes used being : 
: exceptionally good and guaranteed : 
: fast to washing. Sizes 36 to 44 mm. 
: chest, fitting men from g ft. 4 ins. : 


? to 6 ft. 4 ins. : 
: Patterns sent free on 3 5 6 














Special Valuein 


Pyjamas 


Perfect Fitting 


: request 


Prrerererrr irri ee 


SATIN STRIPE; 
REPP ; 


Made from highly mercerised: 
: Cotton yarn. Fast colours in Red, : 
: Royal, or Heliotrope fancy designs : 
:on White ground. An excellent: 
:fabric, smart and* : 
jattractive in appearr 9D J |: 
: ance, All sizes. © ; 
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HARRODS 


The House for Men 


HARRODS LTD _— LONDON SW: 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


One does not expect to find cars 
of new and revolutionary design 
at the Show nowadays, but oc- 
casionally there is something quite out of the ordinary. 
This year | have found one car, at least, that is different, 
and this is so different that I have not made up my 
mind yet whether it is something exceedingly clever 
or one of those freak designs which come, are dis- 
cussed, and duly disappear from mortal ken. This 
is the Sizaire—not the Sizaire-Berwick, but the 
French car bearing the Sizaire name. It is a very 
difficult car to describe in any but the most technical 
language, and I shall not attempt to convey an 
exact picture of what it is and how things happen. 
To begin with, there is nothing in the engine or the 
transmission which conflicts with ordinary practice. 
It will be noticed, however, that the chassis frame is 
very narrow and the rear axle arrangement altogether 
different from that of other cars. As a matter of 





New Cars 
at the Show. 


which depend to cross-members set across and above 
the frame. Thus each wheel is free to rise and fall 
over road inequalities quite independently of the 
others. Theoretically, this is an excellent arrange- 
ment, and in the Sizaire it has been carried out 
in a manner which impresses one as _ being 
quite sound and not likely in 


petrol-car. There are so many inherent di- 
abilities attending the use of steam that they 
more than counterbalance its unquestioned ad- 
vantages. Therefore, to find a steamer in the 
Show arouses one’s interest, but quite fails to 
move one to enthusiasm. 





itself to give trouble in practice. 
It is difficult to pass an opinion 
upon a design like this without 
extended experience of it in use, 
which I have not had. Buf this 
may be said: that the Sizaire 
Brothers have been long enough 
in the business to know what they 
are doing, and it is quite unlikely 
that they have adopted such re- 
volutionary practice as is mani- 
fested in this car unless it had 
been thoroughly tried out in¥ prac- 
tice beforehand. I recommend the 

student of ad- 











vanced design to 
see this car. 


Steam 
Redivivus. 
Steam propulsion 














is represented this 
year by one soli- 
tary example, the 
Brooks, which hails from Canada. 
It follows the accepted lines of 
steam-car practice, and looks a 
workmanlike vehicle. While it is 
interesting enough in its way, the 
generality of Show critics appear to 
regard it rather as a curiosity than 
in any other light. Of course, steam 
has long since ceased to compete 
with the internal-combustion motor 
for passenger-vehicle propulsion. 








APPRECIATED IN AUSTRALIA: A 30-96-H.P. VAUXHALL 
TOURING CAR IN SYDNEY. 


fact, both axles radically differ from current practice, 
in that they are so arranged that there is no unsprung 
weight. That is to say, both axles are carried by, 
instead of carrying, the springs, which, as to both 
front and. rear, are of the transverse type. The 
wheel members are carried by hinged trunnions 


“VELOX” FAST 


Even in commercial traction the 
proportion of steam to internal 
combustion seems to become 
smaller each year, though in cer- 
tain directions steam still holds its own. It may 
be that there will always be a market for a 
few steam-cars; but, unless something less con- 
ventional than we have hitherto seen should be 
evolved, I am afraid the steamer has but scant 
chance of taking its place alongside the popular 


A CAR OF REMARKABLE VALUE: THE “ESSEX SIX,” WHICH SELLS 


COMPLETE AT £29. 


Whether we like it or not, there 


ful 
aa oo can be no question but that the 
u 
Seneshon American manufacturers are now 


able to give most wonderful valuc 
for money. There are a dozen or more American cars 
in the Show which give one to wonder how it can 
be done at the price, the more so when one is forced 
to admit that they are not only cheap cars, but good 
ones at that. Take as an example the six-cylinder 
Essex. It is a mass-production car, but a good one 
On the road it performs like a good six-cylinder car 
should. It pulls exceedingly well, it is quiet on all 
gears, is beautifully sprung, easy of control, and light 
to drive. There is no engine vibration at any speed, 
and the motor answers readily to every demand 
made upon it. Irrespective altogether of the price, 
it is a good car, as I am able to say from ex- 


perience. Yet the complete touring car can Ix 
sold at the absurdly low price of 4295 With 
a well and solidly built coach body, the price 
is now /325! Ww. W. 
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“The most 


interesting 


All-weather device 
yet introduced.”— The Motor. 


Ready-in-a-moment All-weather windows and one-man hood are the 
principal features of the entirely new and exclusive All-weather 
equipment embodied in the specification of the 12/25 h.p. and 


15/40 h.p. Humber open cars 


Raised and lowered 
without rising from Seat. 


Let us interest you as we have interested the motoring experts. Call 
at Stand 128 and ask us to demonstrate. 


If you are unable to see the HUMBER Exhibit 


at OLYMPIA 


HUMBER LTD., COVENTRY 


LONDON : 


CITY SHOWROOMS- 32, Holborn Viaduct, EC. 1. 


West End Showrooms and Export Branch Office : 
Humber House, 94, New Bond Street, W.1. 


Service Depét : Canterbury Rd., Kilburn, N.W.6. 
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Wid 


this year—do the next best 
thing: write for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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STAND 


128 


OLYMPIA 
Oct. 17-25. 





! EXHIBIT: | 
: 15-40 h.p. Saloon Landaulette £845 ; 
: 15-40 h.p. Touring Model - - £630 
: 12-25 hp, 3-door Saloon - - £555 
: 12-25 h.p. Touring Model - - £440 
; 8-18 h.p. 3-Seater Saloon - - £290 
8-18 h.p. Open Model - - - £240 


Dunlop Tyres. ; 
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showing Screens 
in position 
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RMY CLUB“ SANDHURST” SIZE 

A is a really refined cigarette, in pure 

ribbed rice paper, without ink, at 

the popular price of 10 for 6d., and has the 
following unique features :— 

Made from the best quality Virginia Tobacco, 


blended in the best possible way ; the size 
is gust perfection. 


The Tobacco is wrapped in pure ribbed rice 
paper, free from printer's ink, the ONLY 
POSSIBLE safeguard for delicate throats. 


The Cigarettes are wrapped in tissue and again 
in foil to keep them clean and fresh. 


The Box is covered by a transparent wrapper rendering 
it airtight; the ONLY EFFECTIVE 
protection against dust, damp places and dirt. 


The Guarantee . . the airtight wrapping enables 
Cavanders to guarantee eve ry packet to remain 
in the same perfect condition in which it 
leaves the fac tory. 


Cavanders 


Army Club 


CIGARETTES 
“Sandhurst” Size 


20 for 1/- 


“Oxford” and “Cambridge” 
sizes 20 for 1/3. 


CAVANDERS LIMITED, LONDON. 
Est. 1775. 
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THE ATOM AND THE NATURE OF THINGS. 
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Cassell’s 


Autumn Books. 


Contemporary 


Personalities. 


The Rt. Hon. the EARL OF BIRKENHEAD 


\ 1 essays depict fr as mal acqua 
most 1s men of to-da With Fr ‘ 
ations from cartoons by MATT, 21 net 


Tidemarks 

H. M. TOMLINSON 
cus tonerds oi 0 Jeamey thresh the 8. 
the Moluccas and the Forest of Vialaya ) 
re Frontispiece, 12/6 net 


Evenings with the Stars. 


MARY PROCTOR, F.RA F.R.Met.S 
With this delightful volume ; 
familiar with the const- 

Wit sstrations, 10/35 


Twenty years in Borneo 
CHARLES BRUCE 


velat f th or Eastern 
e f 


15 t 
New 7 6 Fiction, 


Elsie and the Child. 


The Unlit Lamp. 


Leaves from Arcady. 
H. A. VACHELI 


forest 


Pimpernel & Rosemary 
BARONESS Y 


ORCZ 
Charmeuse. 
E. TEMPLE THURSTON 

A real story. complete wit 


ay i _ . | tee 7 and delica 
Cassell’ 
aSsseit § 
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THE BOOKSELLER'S 
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‘Brentano's 


THE HOUSE IN 
CHARLES STREET. | 
ANONYMOUS, 7 6 net 
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THE CONFUSING FRIENDSHIP. 
By J. JEFFERSON FARIJEON, 7/6 net 
He alt mil : shoe - : oA, Tindale 


es wer ne bitter site and atthe 


THE FOOL. 
I NNING POLLOCK, G/- net. 
[he great ntroversial 5 w drawing crowds 
he Apollo Theatre 
BIG GAME. 
L. L. STEVENSON, 7/6 
A story of big busine An unu 


Four Great Detective Stories 
The Wrong Move. 
By ANNA ROBESON BURR, 7/6 


The Master Criminal. 
By J]. JEFFERSON FARJEON 7/6 net 


Without Clues. 
By JEANETTE HELY. 7/6 oe 


The Mystery of the Hidden Room 
By MARION HARVEY, 7/6 net 
BRENTANO’, 


2, Portsmouth St. Kingsway, London, 
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READY EARLY NOVEMBER 


ROSE MACAULAY 
ORPHAN ISLAND 





BRETT YOUNG 
COLD HARBOUR 


RICHARD PRYCE 
ROMANCE & 
By 
READY NOW 
V. H. FRIEDLANDER 
THE COLOUR OF YOUTH 
. ean 
CONAL O’RIORDAN 
MARRIED LIFE 
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WALTER DE LA MARE 
SING 


CRO 


THE GREEN HA1 
MICHAEL ARLEN 


“iris Storm” Prize Com- 
Write for Particulars. 


£100 
petition. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO 


‘THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS’ 


12 Months 


| e248 0 23 O11 a3 6 

G Months 2162 e193 2111 
£1107 ai i116 #2113 

3 Months ° 4 1 4 67 15 
< 16 6 i7 0 18 
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THE BODLEY HEAD LIST 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF 
LIVINGSTONE 





ADVENTURES IN PERU 


THE WHITE DEVIL OF THE 
BLACK SEA 


THE SAXON SHORE 


I 





LATEST FICTION SUCCESSES 





THE COMING OF AMOS 
THE MAN IN THE BROWN 
SUIT By AGATHA CHRISTIE 


CUP OF SILENCE 


By ARTHUR 





JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD., 
VIGO STREET. LONDON, W.1 
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Trade Mark 


%, bad 2 
ies as 
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iv apbointment 


ney New! 


A GRAMOPHONE 


HAVING 


NO SOUND BOX 
NO TONE ARM 









: Model 460 
Oak - £22.10.0: 
: ; Mahogany £25. 0. 0; 


REAT interest 
will be aroused 
by the an- 

nouncement that The 
Gramophone Com- 
pany, |_td., have added 
to their Catalogue an 
instrument without 
Sound Box, Tone Arm, 
or Horn. but fitted 
with a Pleated Dia- 
phragm, an invention 
of the eminent French 
scientist, M. Louis 
Lumiére, Membre de 
Institut, Comman- 
deur de la Légion 
d’Honneur. 





This diaphragm repro duces every characteristic 
quality of the artist’s performance with remark- 
able volume and richness of tone. 


“His Master's 


Voice” 


Hear the New Models 


With the 
Pleated Diaphragm 


at our accredited dealers’ establishments. 
Addresses will be supplied on application to 


KRAMOPHONE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
363-367 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


British Empire Exhibition : Music Section, Pe lace of Industry 
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AN 
» “IDEAL” HOME 
ENTERTAINER 


The Kinex Home Cinema, 
equipped with its own electric lighting 
ro jector for 


set, is the ideal 


takes only standard 
heatres, Selection is therefore unlimited 
2 patterns—" A”’ or use w ith acc —_ ator B ... current 
s not available B” with variable resistance for any 
voltage Light, Pnomsreonag end ca ympact. Suitable for any room 


Mop) 1 ara a : £9 0 
es = mith ge ios “roke Lens £14 14 


Dept. I.N., The City Sale & Exchange, 
Ltd., 52, Cheapside, E.C.2 








ce mpletely | 


home use. It is so simple that a child can | 
easily use it, and is absolutely fireproo The Kinex | 
size films as used in ill picture | 
upplied in | 
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THt OLDEST WAY 
IN THE WORLD 


HE sea wav is the track that is 


always the same. vet 


blue 


vone 


ever new. 


down th, Mediterranean 


Up and 


waves ships have since before 


history ; Cretans br.-ging victims to 


the Minotaur met Creeks — bringing 


plunder from Troy. Saracens fought 


the navies of argosies 


Christendom, the 
with 
the battleships of the Crusaders. The 
\lgiers for ght a 
losing battle with the ships of England— 


of Venice alternated in the East 


slavers of met and 


and to-day the pleasure cruises of the 





ALPINE SPORTS, LIMITED 


Chairman— Sir HENRY LUNN, M.D 
BEST HOTELS, BRITISH CLIENTELE & CONTROL. 
MURREN Paiace Hotel des Alpes 
- Kiger 


PONTRESINA 


MORGINS (Valais 
WENGEN 
MALOJA (Engadine) 
* The finest te] ir 
retary, 5 P.Y., Endsleig 
And 2 P.Y., Albany Courtyard, Pic 
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DOLLOND & Co., ‘Ltd. ESTAB. 1750, 


R.M.S.P. Co. tollow the old 


Every history, 


35, LUDGATE HILL, E.C.4, LONDON. 


ROWLANDS 
MACASSAR OIL 


RED & GOLDEN 


FOR THE HAIR. 
3/6, 7/-, 10/6. 


Write for Brochure No. 60 
UNSURPASSED. 


THE ROYAL MAIL : UNEQUALLED. 
STEAM PACKET CO. Sh) cscs esis enatmem 


way. 
inch 1s every 


island fair. A 


city 
romantic, 
Mail” 


u nforget table. 


ever) Re val 


cruise in the Mediterranean is 


S0ap And bintment 
Best For Children 


Teach your children the Cuticura 
habit that they may have clear skin 
and good hair through life The 
constant use of Cuticura Soap, as- 
sisted by Cuticura Ointment, keeps 
the skinand scalpcleanand healthy. 
Soap is pe og 3d ish Depot: ¥. New paes s 6a 





Go Cruising, There’s Summer Southwards 





dé her 
Sons Ltd 27, Charterhouse 5q 


@EE~ Cuticura Products ‘on Reliable. 














Gray's Inn Road, London. 

Atle antic House, x gate, &.C.2, and America House, 

Coc kspur St., S.W.1. Live rpool, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Glasgow, Southampton, or 


Local Agents. 
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DRYAD FURNITURE HAIR 
A properly constructed Cane Furni- 
ture with a comfort, style and light- 
ness unobtainable in the painted 
woven paper and wire furniture now 
offered as ‘‘like cane.” 
No tacked: on work to come loose, 
or paint to chip and look shabby 
after a few months’ wear 

The label “ Dryad" on each 

prece guaraniees quaitty 


4 MASTERS THE 
(ad ~~ 


166.76 exe BOTTLE 
| 4 ’ , mow CHEMISTS 
ee’ , HAIRORESSERS 


ano STORES 
SR 1 
Illustrated Catalogues post free from 


The DryadWorks(B Dept.) Leicester o> Sees a seein. 

pimples, and also rough, 

red skin and scurf—use 
Germolene. 


ANZORA PERFUMERY 
tro 


LONDON nwe 


























st I Trials 
TATCHO TONE CO.. 5. Gt. Queen Street, London, W.C. 





JUST OUT. 


GARDEN 
DEVEL OPME NT. 


4 GEOFFREY W. HENSLOW, 


M.A., F.R.HLS. 


Eczema, Rashes, Ulcers, Piles, Itching, 

Cuts and Burns, Skin Eruptions, Ring 

worm, and all liching or Ulcerated 
Surfaces. 





AWARDED GOLD MEDALS 


SOOTHES AT A TOUCH! AT FOUR LEADING 


HOME PRICES: 1/3 and 3}- INTERNATIONAL 1 de- 
it Chemise threndent | mid EXHIBITIONS. 


improve- 











garc vdien maintenance 


from experience. 
15/- ver. 


DEAN & SON, Litd., Debrett Howse 
29. King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 
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